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A4any  a man  is 
doing  work  day  after 
day  that  an  ele 
motor  can  do  for  les 
than  a cent  an  hour 


Ask  your  electrical  expert  to  help  you  select 
e labor-saving  electric  equipment  best  suited 
r your  factory,  farm,  or  home. 


Guided  by  human  intelligence,  elec- 
tricity can  do  almost  any  job  a man 
can  do.  From  stirring  to  grinding, 
from  lifting  to  pulling,  you  will  find  a 
G-E  motor  specially  adapted  to  any 
task. 
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MAKE  APPOINTMENTS  NOW  FOR  SITTINGS  FOR 
YOUR  CHRISTMAS  PICTURES 


T.  J.  RICE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


Why  not  buy  a home  in 

Oberlin  ? 

I have  them  listed  from 

$3000.00  to  $30,000.00 

Will  be  glad  to  send  a description  to 
anyone  interested 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


RIVERS 

C.  Ross,  Proprietor 
Always  the  Rest  in 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


“You  Will  Be  Interested  To  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus 
at  Oberlin 

[This  page  will  be  used  again  for  the  year  1927-28  to  present  items  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  and  the  friends  of  the  College.  This  month  it  is  a pleasure  to  present  the  address  to  the  students  by 
President  Wilkins  upon  his  first  appearance  at  the  regular  chapel  service,  September  27,  1927. — W.  F.  B.] 

President  Wilkins’  Address  to  the  Oberlin  Student  Body 

Men  and  Women  of  Oberlin: 

On  behalf  of  the  College  I extend  to  you  a hearty  welcome  as  you  return,  or  as  you  come  for  the  first 
time,  to  this  community. 

That  statement  is  formal,  even  conventional;  but  in  spite  of  its  formality  it  is  intensely  true.  We  are 
glad  to  see  you;  we  shall  do  our  very  best  to  make  the  year  worth  while  for  you;  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  bring  you  great  happiness  and  great  satisfaction. 

We  invite  you  to  companionship  with  us;  and  we  invite  you  to  a far  larger  companionship.  For 
here,  as  in  every  college  community,  there  dwell,  in  very  real  sense,  the  spirits  of  the  great  men  and  women  of 
the  past,  and  the  spirits  of  those  great  men  and  women  of  our  own  time  whose  physical  dwelling  is  else- 
where. 

College  indeed  exists  to  shatter  your  limitations  in  time  and  in  space;  to  add  new  dimensions  to  your 
experience ; to  bring  you  face  to  face  with  men  and  women,  otherwise  remote,  who  have  something  to 

say  to  you.  Isaac  Newton  is  in  spirit  here,  and  Darwin  and  Michelson;  Plato  and  William  James  and 

Bertrand  Russell;  Joan  of  Arc,  Lincoln,  Aristide  Briand;  Dante,  Tolstoy,  Joseph  Conrad;  Velasquez, 
Monet,  Michael  Angelo;  Beethoven,  Bach,  Debussy;  Fosdick,  Francis  of  Assisi,  Paul  of  Tarsus. 

For  these  spirits  do  indeed  live  and  move,  transcending  time,  transcending  distance.  They  live  for 
you  here  in  books,  in  color,  in  sound ; and  in  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  have  won  their  friendship. 

And  it  is  not  merely  fanciful  to  say  that  they  are  eager  to  know  you,  to  pass  on  to  you  their  discover- 

ies, their  experience,  their  philosophy  of  life. 

You  are  in  truth  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages. 

But  you  are  more  than  that.  You  are  yourselves;  you  are  living  here  and  now.  Days  will  bring  you 
sunshine  and  color  and  wind  and  sport  and  freedom.  Nights  will  bring  you  stars  and  hearthfires  and  bon- 
fires and  song  and  peace.  You  w'ill  be  growing  in  vision  and  in  power,  and  will  have  the  joy  of  that 
growth.  You  are  in  life  now.  Live,  then,  and  so  live  that  each  day  may  enrich  both  itself  and  the  days 
that  are  to  come. 

For  society,  though  it  loves  to  see  you  here,  does  not  bring  you  here  just  for  the  sake  of  your  happi- 
ness in  these  four  years.  Society  brings  you  here,  provides  the  College  for  you,  because  society'  needs 
your  help  in  the  solution  of  its  well  nigh  desperate  problems,  in  the  development  of  its  wonderful  op- 
portunities. 

The  shadow  of  crime  is  dark  upon  our  land.  How  shall  the  law,  tangled,  slow,  thwarted,  be  set  free 
to  demonstrate  the  due  result  of  crime?  And,  more  important  still,  how  may  we  find  and  isolate  and  kill 
the  germ  of  criminality  before  it  fatally  infects  the  life  which  contains  it,  and  other  lives? 

What  of  the  fight  for  temperance?  Oberlin  men  have  played  a noble  part  in  that  fight.  And  it  is  far 
from  being  won. 

How  shall  we  guide  and  further  the  dawning  unification  of  capital  and  labor?  How  shall  we  bring 
that  unification  about  where  hardness  and  hatred  still  remain? 

How  shall  we  lay  forever  the  red  spectre  of  war?  And,  more  important  still,  how  shall  we  build  a 
structure  of  economic  and  social  justice  and  good  will  among  the  nations? 

How  shall  we  of  America  assimilate  the  foreign  masses  nested  among  us,  who  still  hold  aloof,  rebuffed 
and  sullen? 

The  battle  against  disease  calls  ever  for  new  recruits. 

Educational  theory  and  organization  are  chaotic.  Who  will  give  us  light? 

How  shall  we  bring  the  clergy  to  concentrate  their  united  strength  upon  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian message? 

Every  day  brings  some  new  and  wonderful  increment  to  man’s  mastery  over  physical  nature.  Shall 
these  new  powers  be  used  for  man’s  real  good  or  for  man’s  real  harm? 

For  the  vast  majority  of  human  beings  life  is  still  chained  in  ignorance,  dreary  with  suffering.  Yet 
life  is  potentially  a joyous  comradeship. 

Men  and  Women  of  Oberlin  ; 

In  the  name  of  the  College  I offer  you  the  heritage  of  the  past;  I wish  you  full  joy  in  the  present;  I 
challenge  you  with  the  need  of  the  future. 

ft. 
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One  of  the  first  telegrams  to  reach  Dr.  Ernest  Hatch 
Wilkins  after  his  election  to  the  presidency  was  one  from 
the  Alumni  Secretary  extending  him  a 
ALUMNI  welcome  from  the  twenty  thousand  alum- 

WELCOME  ni  and  former  students  of  the  college. 

PRESIDENT  The  secretary  felt  that  his  constituency 
WILKINS  would  back  him  in  that  telegram  — for 
here  was  a man  who  seemed  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  expressed  by  the  alumni  in  various  com- 
munications during  the  past  year. 

One  said,  "I  think  I would  emphasize  above  all  aca- 
demic training  and  background,  gauging  this  by  the  ex- 
perience and  personality  of  the  individual  considered  in 
relation  to  his  likelihood  of  sympathy  with  Oberlin’s  his- 
tory and  its  emphasis  upon  character  as  developed  by  a 
natural  and  reasonable  emphasis  upon  religion  as  a secret 

source  of  power  and  wisdom Next  to  academic 

training  and  background  and  personality  a successor  to 
President  King  should  have,  of  course,  a reputation  for 
administrative  ability,  which  involves  a friendliness  of 
nature  and  a breadth  of  sympathy  that  will  be  sure  to 
judge  character  wisely  and  to  perceive  possibilities  of 
intellectual  capacity  as  well  as  to  delegate  responsibility 
effectively.” 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  measures  up  to  this  yardstick, 
and  in  other  ways  to  the  measurements  laid  down  by  the 
alumni. 

We  do  welcome  you,  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  assure  you  the 
loyal  support  of  those  who  love  this  institution,  in  your 
endeavors  to  carry  on  the  best  of  old  Oberlin  and  to 
bring  us  to  even  greater  heights  of  glory. 

Few  alumni  of  Oberlin  will  recall  any  other  librarian 
than  Azariah  Root.  For  forty  years  he  served  his  Alma 
Mater  in  this  position.  Starting  with 
WE  CAN  a handful  of  books  he  built  up  the 

ILL  SPARE  largest  college  library  in  the  country. 

AZARIAH  ROOT  As  a member  of  the  most  important 
committees  of  the  trustees  and  of  the 
faculty  he  also  contributed  to  Oberlin’s  growth.  But  after 
all  it  will  not  be  these  material  things  for  which  Mr. 
Root  will  be  longest  remembered.  It  will  be  that  kindly, 
genial,  understanding  spirit  so  evident  in  his  dealings  with 
his  fellowmen  that  will  persist.  You  felt  it  emanate  from 
him  as  you  met  him  in  the  library  or  saw  him  sitting  on 
the  chapel  platform,  or  perchance  were  permitted  to  meet 
with  him  in  committee  or  in  his  home.  Like  Dr.  Bos- 
worth,  with  whom  he  would  have  retired  from  active 
teaching  in  two  years,  he  worked  quietly,  steadily,  surely. 
His  judgment  was  good  because  he  always  secured  and 
carefully  weighed  the  facts  before  he  expressed  him- 
self. No  matter  what  the  confusion  might  be  about  him 
he  was  calm  and  collected  in  thought. 

He  understood  human  nature.  Many  is  the  student 
that  has  sought  his  counsel  in  personal  matters  and  found 
his  advice  to  be  good. 

The  alumni,  the  college,  the  community  and  the  library 
world  have  lost  a faithful,  loyal  member  from  their  ranks. 

Almost  his  last  two  acts  before  going  to  the  hospital 


were  to  dictate  the  article  concerning  Wayne  Wheeler, 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  to  send  ten  dollars  to 
a self-supporting  senior  who  had  lost  all  his  wardrobe  by 
fire  a few  days  previously. 

No  one,  unless  it  might  be  Lindbergh,  received  more 
editorial  comment  in  newspapers  and  magazines  during 

the  past  summer  than  did 
STERLING  CHARACTER  Wayne  B.  Wheeler.  From 

DEEP  SINCERITY  friend  and  foe  the  tributes 

SHEER  ABILITY  came,  for  all  alike  recognized 

CHARACTERIZED  the  sterling  character,  the 

WAYNE  WHEELER  deep  sincerity,  and  the  sheer 

ability  of  this  son  of  Oberlin. 
The  story  is  told  elsewhere  in  this  issue  how  Miss  Celia 
E.  Burr,  ’70,  a teacher  in  the  Oberlin  high  school  interested 
in  temperance  reform,  started  Wayne  Wheeler  on  his 
momentous  career.  Others  before  him  and  along  with 
him  contributed  much  to  this  great  cause  but  to  Wayne 
Wheeler  must  go  the  credit  for  leadership  that  led  to 
victory.  Yet  he  never  became  puffed  up,  he  never  sought 
personal  glory.  He  subordinated  all  to  the  single  cause. 
No  foe  could  ever  find  a flaw  in  his  character  or  a stain 
on  his  reputation.  In  Oberlin  was  founded  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League;  in  Oberlin  was  found  its  greatest  leader. 

Home  Coming  has  become  a regular  and  important 
event  to'many  alumni  living  within  a radius  of  a hundred 
miles  of  Oberlin.  With  good  weather 
YOU’LL  ENJOY  it  is  a short  and  pleasant  run  back  to 

HOME  COMING  the  college  town.  And  usually  the 

OCTOBER  15  whole  family  comes  along.  Possibly 
one  reason  why  Oberlin  is  attracting 
fifty  per  cent  of  its  students  from  Oberlin  families  is  the 
fact  that  increasing  numbers  of  alumni  are  bringing  their 
children  with  them  on  trips  to  Oberlin,  thus  giving  the 
youngsters  an  opportunity  to  know  modern  Oberlin  and 
not  get  their  only  conception  of  the  place  from  the  remi- 
niscences of  their  elders. 

Home  Coming  this  year  should  be  attractive.  It  comes 
early  — October  15.  Weather  forecasts  are  “bright  and 
clear.”  A squad  of  fifty  men  are  working  hard  to  be  in 
perfect  football  condition.  The  game  is  with  Reserve — 
who  else  would  you  rather  see  Oberlin  down!  Those  who 
have  been  back  at  previous  home  comings  will  surely  be 
here.  The  rest  of  you  within  reasonable  distance,  try  to 
make  it  this  year.  You  will  be  enthusiastically  satisfied 
if  you  do. 

After  six  years  of  active  and  helpful  service  as  an 
officor  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Cleaveland  R.  Cross 
retires  and  is  succeeded  as  president 
CHANGE  OF  by  Louis  E.  Hart.  Mr.  Cross  was  for 
OFFICERS  IN  three  years  vice-president  and  for  three 
ALUMNI  years  president.  During  one  year  of  his 

ASSOCIATION  vice-presidency  he  also  acted  as  president. 

He  had  previously  given  much  time  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  Alumni  Association,  consum- 
mated in  1921.  Mr.  Cross  has  been  an  aggressive,  en- 


( Continued  on  Page  14) 


President  King 


I was  unable  to  take  my  part  in  the  tribute  that  the 
Alumni  Magazine,  in  July,  paid  to  President  King,  but  I 
can  not  allow  a relation  of  twenty-seven  years  to  come 
to  an  end  without  trying  to  say  what  it  has  meant  to  me 
and,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  college.  It  is  entirely  per- 
sonal, what  I have  to  say,  but  I need  hardly  apologize  for 
this  in  speaking  of  a man  whose  philosophy  gives  so 
large  a place  to  personal  relations.  And,  indeed,  as  I see 
it,  Mr.  King's  relation  to  the  college  has  always  been  an 
intensely  personal  one.  As  president,  he  has  been  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  type  of  the  detached  administrator. 
A son  of  Oberlin,  growing  up  under  her  shadow  during 
the  most  critical  years  of  her  history,  familiar  with 
those  who  were  making  it,  and  destined  himself  to  take 
a great  part  in  the  process,  he  has  been,  during  the 
years  that  I have  known  him,  the  voice,  the  impersonation, 
so  to  say,  of  the  college  itself.  Certainly  no  one  else  has 
spoken  with  such  sureness,  such  authority,  of  all  that 
constitutes  the  Oberlin  tradition.  Not  that  he  has  spent 
many  words  on  traditions,  as  such,  but  he  has  represented, 
as  no  one  else  in  my  time  has  done,  the  gradual  adjust- 
of  the  Oberlin  idea  to  the  exigencies  of  the  modern  world. 

Such  a position  as  this  has  made  his  task  as  presi- 
dent singularly  easy,  and  he  must  have  felt  in  it  the 
satisfaction  that  springs  only  from  the  consciousness  of 
being  perfectly  adapted  to  one’s  place  in  life.  But  it 
has  not  been  always  easy.  Anyone  who  fancies  that  the 
persons  who  compose  a faculty  or  committee'  meeting 
spend  their  time  singing  “ Oberlin,  my  Oberlin,”  can  never 
have  taken  part  in  either  the  one  or  the  other.  I have 
heard  some  of  my  colleagues  lament  the  good  old  days 
when  faculty  meetings  were  one  long,  delightful  row. 
My  own  experience,  though  limited  of  late,  has  been  that 
the  more  we  change,  the  more  we  remain  the  same.  But 
one  thing  has  certainly  been  true:  however  acute  the 
difference  of  opinion,  everyone  has  waited  with  respect 
and  something  like  acquiescence  for  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  not  merely  because  he  was  the  President,  but 
because  of  the  conviction  that  he  expressed  the  mind  of 
the  college  as  no  one  else  has  done  for  thirty  years. 

This  means,  obviously,  that  the  college  of  today  is 
very  largely  his  creation.  Idealism,  unworldliness,  the 
putting  of  money  last  instead  of  first,  service,  sacrifice, 
the  world  outlook,  these  have  been  his  governing  ideas, 
as  they  were  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors,  and  these  he 
has  rooted  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  college.  This  is 
his  work,  his  monument,  his  praise.  It  would  have  been 
possible — I will  not  say  easy — for  another  type  of  man, 
during  the  twenty  five  years  of  his  presidency,  to  make 
another  type  of  college,  but  this  is  what  he  chose  to 
make  it,  and  this,  like  it  or  not,  is  what  it  is. 

Such  a task  has  not  been  pursued  for  twenty-five  years 
without  sacrifice,  sacrifice  of  personal  ambitions,  of  what 
another  man  would  have  thought  wider  opportunities. 
But  in  all  President  King’s  services  to  the  college,  there 
has  never  been,  I am  certain,  a thought  of  personal 
aggrandizement.  He  has  so  identified  himself  with  the 
college  as  to  have  no  consciousness  of  his  own  claims 
apart  from  hers.  He  has  been  a national  figure.  He  has 


had  important  public  tasks  to  perform.  His  books  have 
been  widely  read  and  widely  influential.  He  has  been 
much  sought  after  as  preacher  and  lecturer.  But  I am 
persuaded  that  in  all  this  he  has  thought  of  himself 
always  as  representing  the  college  and  as  taking  back 
to  her  the  success  that  he  has  won.  If  we  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  common  ways  of  men,  if  we  try  to 
enumerate  the  persons  among  our  acquaintance  of  whom 
anything  like  this  can  be  said,  we  can  not  but  be  moved 
to  admiration  and  gratitude  by  the  spectacle  of  a life  so 
spent  and  of  work  so  done. 

As  one  thinks  of  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  admin- 
istration, it  is  impossible  to  miss  this  personal  note. 
Certain  admirable  personal  qualities  of  his  have  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  college.  His  frankness, 
directness,  sincerity  have  produced  an  administrative 
method  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  sinuous  and  serpentine 
courses  that  many  persons  believe  to  be  a necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  government  of  an  institution.  There  have 
been  no  backstairs  to  the  President’s  office.  Trojan  and 
Tyrian  have  alike  had  entrance  there  and  been  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  fashion. 

His  genuine  belief  in  the  dignity  of  humanity,  in  what 
he  is  fond  of  calling  the  sacredness  of  the  person,  has 
become  ingrained  in  the  mind  of  the  college.  One  reason 
why  Oberlin  undergraduates  are  so  entirely  convinced 
that  their  judgment  is  as  good  as  anybody’s  is  that  he  has 
always  insisted  that  it  was,  or  at  least  acted  in  that 
spirit.  Many  undergraduate  bodies  have  to  win  their 
emancipation.  He  began  by  assuming  it. 

His  favorite  phrases  are  of  course  the  key  to  many 
aspects  of  his  mind.  “ To  think  a thing  through,”  “ I 
should  like  to  share  with  you,”  “I  wish  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion”— these  and  many  others  reveal  his  belief  in  reason- 
ableness, his  freedom  from  dogmatism,  his  “equalitar- 
ianism,”  if  I must  use  a long  and  ugly  word  for  a very 
rare  and  beautiful  thing.  These  are  a few  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  mind  that,  I like  to  think,  he  has  made 
characteristic  of  the  college  as  well.  There  are  many 
more  that  are  even  more  personal,  but  that  I hope  have 
also  left  their  impress  upon  the  institution  as  a whole — his 
courage,  his  honesty,  his  ability  to  yield,  his  modesty, 
his  utter  inability  to  understand  or  practice  the  art  of 
self-advertisement.  May  these,  too,  long  be  ours. 

It  is  as  easy  in  colleges  as  elsewhere  for  men  to  become 
grasping,  petty  minded,  jealous,  complacent,  blind  to  the 
larger  issues  of  life.  He  has  kept  us,  I hope,  from  these 
things,  but  he  has,  at  any  rate,  himself  lived  and  acted 
on  a plane  and  in  an  air  where  these  things  do  not  thrive. 
During  my  years  at  Oberlin,  the  college  has  been  rich  in 
the  most  valuable  of  all  possessions,  two  great  kindred 
souls  who  have  forced  us  by  their  example  to  regard 
every  aspect  of  human  life,  even  scholarship  itself,  sub 
specie  etemitatis.  An  institution  into  which  the  lives  of 
a King  and  a Bosworth  have  been  built,  which  is  in  some 
degree  the  expression  of  their  personalities,  may  well 
be  proud  of  its  past,  may  well  be  hopeful  of  its  future. 
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Growing  Younger  with  the  Years 

By  William  E.  Lewis,  Amherst,  00 


This  is  the  story  of  a man  who  has  gained  youthfulness 
with  the  years. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  this  fall,  in  going  to  Amheist 
College  from  the  West,  I was  told  that  one  of  the  great 
benefits  accruing  would  be  in  forming  contacts  with  boys 
of  the  "New  England  type”  with  their  different  view- 
points and  opinions.  I realized  that  I had  found  the  true 
type  when,  during  my  first  evening,  I met  Ernest  Wilkins, 
a small  lad,  thin  of  body  but  with  the  face  of  a sage.  The 
claim  that  he  was  the  youngest  of  his  class  could  not  be 
taken  seriously  because  of  a physiognomy  and  manner 
scarcely  equaled  in  the  oldest  member  of  the  faculty. 

And  in  more  than  looks  was  Ernest 
Wilkins  the  Down  East  type.  He  was 
militant  in  his  convictions  and  belted 
with  a New  England  conscience 
studded  with  chips  of  the  old  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  He  had  his  opinions 
and  allowed  us  to  have  ours,  provided 
we  did  not  provoke  an  argument,  but 
discussion  once  started  was  thorough- 
going and  conclusive  and  one  was  left 
in  no  doubt  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
his  convictions.  I remember  the  oc- 
casions when  he  talked  with  me  long 
into  the  night  for  the  good  of  my 
soul.  This  I am  satisfied  was  largely 
for  the  joy  of  arguing,  as  I don’t  think 
he  considered  the  souls  of  many  of  us 
worth  salvage.  Seriousness  entered 
into  all  his  activities,  his  painstaking 
study,  his  hard  game  of  tennis,  his 
well  played  whist.  We  liked  to  play 
with  him  and  better  yet,  to  walk  with 
him  over  the  hills  that  encircle  Am- 
herst, strongly  but  sedately  discussing 
the  particular  issue  of  the  moment.  If  he  liked  an  argu- 
ment, so  did  we,  and  we  loved  him  for  it. 

Though  shunning  leadership  in  college  life  outside  of 
his  studies,  he  showed  a rare  discrimination  in  his  friend- 
ship. One  of  his  best  friends  was  Alden  Hyde  Clarke, 
who  has  since  achieved  much  in  social  betterment  and 
scholastic  work  in  India,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  men 
Amherst  has  ever  graduated.  He  also  gave  deep  devotion, 
which  was  heartily  reciprocated,  to  William  Lyman  Cowles, 
head  of  our  Latin  department,  a man  greatly  loved  and 
respected  by  the  student' alumni  body. 

In  his  junior  year  he  went  to  Europe  with  Professor 
Cowles  and  the  return  to  Amherst  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  rejuvenation  of  Ernest  Wilkins.  His  standards  re- 
mained as  high  as  before  but  he  had  acquired  a degree 
of  that  human  youthfulness  which  has  characterized  his 
development  in  the  years  that  have  since  passed. 

A few  years  after  his  graduation,  we  found  a still 
> ounger  Wilkins  when  we  returned  to  visit  Amherst.  Now 
a teacher  of  Romance  languages,  another  ten  years  had 
fallen  from  him.  He  played  his  tennis  and  his  whist  with 
the  undergraduates,  and  as  he  moved  among  them,  quietly 
instilled  an  interest  in  matters  outside  the  direct  scope  of 
his  teaching.  He  introduced  the  great  painters  and  sculp- 


tors of  Italy  to  his  boys,  he  taught  them  appreciation.  His 
penchant  for  argument  developed  and  softened  into  a 
sort  of  stimulating  discussion  which  moulded  viewpoints 
and  provoked  interest  in  untrodden  paths. 

My  next  contact  was  when  he  came  to  the  Romance 
Language  department  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
old  seriousness  of  purpose  was  still  present  and  was 
further  intensified  in  the  period  of  his  yeoman  service 
during  the  world  war,  when  he  labored  practically  day 
and  night  in  his  special  fields  of  the  War  Personnel  Board 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Work  Council. 

Returning  to  Chicago  after  the  war,  the  trend  from 
the  senescence  of  his  boyhood  con- 
tinued. As  time  cured  the  result  of 
the  strain  of  his  war  work,  we  found 
him  younger  and  possessed  of  a broad 
humanity.  Appointed  Dean  of  the 
Colleges  of  Chicago,  he  entered  into 
the  work  with  the  zest  and  enthus- 
iasm of  a twenty-year-old  boy.  He 
dreamed,  planned  and  executed  almost 
simultaneously. 

Just  how  great  the  task  of  inaugu- 
rating a new  attitude  on  the  part  of 
undergraduates  and  vitalizing  college 
life  for  them  under  the  shadow  of  the 
then  dominating  graduate  schools, 
only  one  watching  from  the  outside 
could  fully  gauge  and  even  the  watch- 
ing friend  could  not  measure  the 
hours  of  untiring  work  and  construc- 
tive effort  that  Dean  Wilkins  gave  to 
its  successful  achievement. 

The  duties  of  deanship  are  not  al- 
ways pleasant.  However,  Dr.  Wilkins 
managed  generally  to  work  some  good 
even  out  of  the  invidious  task.  Once  it  was  necessary  to 
drop  a student  for  cause;  the  Dean  called  him  in  and 
talked  with  him,  man  to  man.  Returning  to  his  fraternity 
house  the  boy  was  asked  the  result  of  the  interview. 
“I  am  dropped,"  he  replied.  “I  should  be.  But  I have 
gained  more  than  I am  losing.  I have  had  a chance  to 
really  know  Dean  Wilkins  and  what  he  stands  for.” 

The  old  love  of  argument  of  his  college  days  has  been 
moulded  into  a clever  and  very  useful  working  tool,  con- 
structive discussion,  He  uses  it  first  to  draw  out  one’s 
views  on  the  subject  at  hand.  He  sits  with  the  points 
of  his  long  fingers  together,  interested  and  eager  for  in- 
formation, throwing  in  a word  occasionally  to  bring  out 
a point  here  and  there.  Then,  when  the  subject  seems 
exhausted,  he  will  start.  His  expressed  thought  generally 
reflects  a wealth  of  information  previously  stored  on  the 
particular  subject.  He  will  state  facts  that  have  been 
proved  facts  and  will  discard  fallacies  and  gently  show 
why  they  have  been  proved  fallacies. 

If  a decision  is  required,  it  will  be  definite,  and  if  ad- 
verse will  be  rendered  in  a kind  and  diplomatic  manner, 
but  if  the  matter  of  discussion  is  in  the  field  of  ad- 
vancement of  education,  progress  in  college  administra- 
tion, or  better  yet,  on  the  subject  of  his  beloved  Italian 
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Art  and  Letters,  you  will  see  that  light  in  his  eyes,  that 
eager  enthusiasm  that  makes  us  who  knew  him  as  the 
boy  with  the  old  face  at  Amherst,  seriously  supporting 
on  his  shoulders  all  the  traditions  of  his  New  England 
heritage,  realize  that  he  has  grown  out  of  New  England 
and  become  young  again  in  the  ever  young  and  growing 
world  in  which  he  has  found  his  place. 

We  can  only  half  embrace  opportunity  when  it  comes 


to  us  in  the  rush  of  life.  We  know  now  that  our  time 
was  all  too  short  to  get  the  greatest  good  from  our  contact 
with  Ernest  Wilkins  while  we  had  him  with  us,  but  we 
are  glad  that  the  opportunity  has  come  to  you  of  Oberlin 
and  we  wish  you  the  satisfaction  in  knowing  him  that 
has  come  to  us  and  more,  the  good  that  we  are  missing 
from  him  in  these,  the  years  of  his  greatest  development, 
strength  and  youth. 


“Mitch”  Becomes  Managing  Editor 

By  Florence  Davies,  ’05 


Newspapers  in  Detroit  are  fortunate  in  having  had  the 
services  of  two  Oberlin  editors. 

“ ‘ Mitch  ’ is  a prince.  I’d  rather  work  for  him  than 
anyone  else  I’ve  ever  known,  unless  it  be  ‘ Pat,’  ” says  a 
veteran  newspaper  man  who  has  worked  for  both. 

“ Mitch,”  you  must  know,  is  Hal  E.  Mitchell,  ex-’92, 
remembered  by  those  who  were  in  Oberlin  during  the 
years  1891  and  1892,  and  recently  appointed  to  the 
important  post  of  Managing  Editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  “ Pat  ” wTill  be  remembered  by 
the  generation  of  ’05  as  Grove  Patter- 
son, editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  who 
served  as  the  editorial  director  of  the 
Detroit  Journal  from  1917  until  that  pa- 
per was  sold  to  the  Detroit  News  in  1922. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Mitchell  by 
Mr.  Edward  D.  Stair,  president  of  the 
Free  Press  company,  and  their  of- 
ficials, was  received  by  the  staff  of 
that  paper  with  genuine  applause. 

For  nine  years  they  had  labored  side 
by  side  with  “ Mitch,”  and  they  not 
only  knew  his  capabilities  as  a work- 
ing newspaper  man,  but  were  like- 
wise aware  that  he  had  been  success- 
ful in  other  cities  as  a managing  editor. 

Before  his  recent  appointment  as 
Managing  Editor,  Mr.  Mitchell  had 
filled  the  important  post  of  News 
Editor.  For  the  benefit  of  the  lay- 
man it  might  perhaps  be  said  that 
while  other  posts  on  a daily  paper 
carry  more  glory,  the  news  editor  is 
the  man  who  actually  “ gets  out  the 
paper.”  Editors-in-chief  and  managing  editors  may  dis- 
cuss policies,  hire  and  fire  the  staff,  cause  editorial  utter- 
ances to  be  written,  and  assume  large  responsibilities;  but 
the  News  Editor  is  literally  the  man  who  “ makes  the 
wheels  go  round,”  who  handles  the  flood  of  copy  that 
pours  over  the  desk  and  evaluates  it.  He  is  the  man  who 
must  know  news,  know  it  at  least  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted conventions  of  the  craft. 

In  other  words,  the  news  editor  is  the  man  who  must 
decide  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  whether  this  dispatch 
rates  an  eight  column  line  on  the  first  page,  or  a tiny 
head  to  be  buried  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  paper. 

Thus  it  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Mitchell’s  brilliant  rec- 
ord as  a News  Editor,  together  with  his  ability  to  inspire 
confidence  in  those  who  worked  with  him,  which  made  him 
the  logical  appointee  for  the  position  of  Managing  Editor 
of  the  Free  Press,  when  the  illness  of  the  former  editor, 
Mr.  Phil  Reed,  made  it  necessary  to  fill  that  position. 


It  is  probable  that  successful  newspaper  men  are 
born,  not  made.  At  least  Mr.  Mitchell  comes  by  his 
gifts  naturally,  since  his  father,  the  late  R C.  Mitchell, 
founded  the  Duluth  News  Tribune  fifty-nine  years 
ago.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  soon  after  Hal 
Mitchell  left  Oberlin  he  should  become  associated  with 
the  paper  his  father  had  established  and  he  was  at  the 
time  of  its  sale  to  James  J.  Hill  its  managing  editor. 
From  Duluth  Mr.  Mitchell  went  to  Milwaukee,  where  he 
was  associated  with  the  Sentinel  of 
that  city,  as  night  editor.  He  re- 
mained there  until  about  1915,  when 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Before  entering  Oberlin  College  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  graduated  from  Shat- 
tuck  Military  School,  and  although  he 
did  not  remain  in  Oberlin  during  the 
entire  four  years  of  the  academic 
course,  he  stayed  long  enough  to  ac- 
quire two  valued  possessions.  One 
of  these  was  an  affectionate  memory 
of  Oberlin  days,  and  a lasting  regard 
for  her  ideals;  and  the  other,  he  ex- 
plains, was  Lucy  D.  Davidson  of  the 
class  of  1893,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried in  that  year. 

Before  his  elevation  to  his  recent 
position  Mr.  Mitchell  was  known  as 
a great  news  editor,  a position  which 
calls  for  the  ability  to  make  swift  de- 
cisions and  the  possession  of  sure 
news  judgment. 

As  managing  editor  he  brings  to  his 
task  not  only  these  important  qualifications  of  a purely 
technical  nature,  but  that  still  more  valuable  asset,  the 
gift  of  inspiring  both  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  works  and  whose  work  he  directs. 

The  members  of  the  staff  have  a keen  affection  for  their 
new  managing  editor,  and  a real  sense  of  loyalty  towards  him. 
They  look  upon  him  as  a man  eminently  fair-minded  in  his 
dealings  with  them.  To  quote  one  of  the  staff: 

" 1 have  worked  with  Mitchell  off  and  on  for  20  years 
and  I have  never  known  him  to  fly  into  a passion  and 
lose  control  of  himself,  although  he  is  always  firm  in 
his  stand  when  he  believes  himself  to  be  in  the  right, 
and  can  be  stern  enough  when  the  occasion  demands. 
I know  of  no  man  more  insistent  upon  fairness  towards 
the  public  and  towards  the  individual  in  a newspaper 
story  or  article.  Furthermore  he  is  kindly  in  his  at- 
titude with  newcomers  and  quick  with  the  word  of  en- 
couragement for  new  talent  when  he  believes  he  has 
discovered  it.” 
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Wayne  Bidwell  Wheeler,  94 

By  Azariah  S.  Root,  ’84 


Few  graduates  o£  Oberlin  College  were  as  widely 
known  as  Wayne  Bidwell  Wheeler,  whose  death  occurred 
at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  September  5,  1927.  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  born  in  Brookfield,  Ohio,  November  10,  1869, 
came  to  Oberlin  in  1887  and  worked  his  way  through  the 
preparatory  department  and  the  college  department,  acting 
for  many  years  as  janitor  of  Peters  Hall.  He  graduated 
with  the  Class  of  1894. 

During  his  senior  year,  Howard  H.  Russell,  of  the 
Seminary  Class  of  1887,  founder  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
at  that  time  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon 
League,  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a local  option  law, 
visited  Wheeler  and  asked  him  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  the  work  of  arous- 
ing temperance  sentiment  and  secur- 
ing satisfactory  legislation.  At  first 
Wheeler  was  adverse  to  the  proposal. 

Although  interested  in  the  subject,  he 
felt  that  as  a man  who  had  his  way  to 
make  in  the  world  and  who  had  al- 
ready spent  seven  years  in  getting 
his  college  education,  he  must  at  once 
take  up  the  study  of  law,  but  the  per- 
suasive arguments  of  Doctor  Russell 
finally  made  him  pray  over  the  matter 
and  as  the  result  of  that  prayer  he 
agreed  to  enter  the  service  for  a year. 

The  year  stretched  out  into  thirty-four 
years  before  death  called  him  from 
the  work. 

His  first  work  in  this  field  was 
cooperating  with  Mr.  H.  H.  Russell 
in  canvassing  the  state,  organizing 
friends  for  the  movement,  and  in  fol- 
lowing up  political  leaders  who  op- 
posed the  proposal  and  securing  local 
sentiment  of  sufficient  strength  to  defeat  them  for  re- 
election.  In  this  work  he  attained  remarkable  success. 
Although  his  salary  was  meager,  he  gave  himself  to  the 
work  with  whole-hearted  earnestness,  travelling  in  those 
early  days  often  by  bicycle,  visiting  from  house  to  house, 
and  living  in  most  simple  fashion. 

Mr.  May,  who  succeeded  him  as  janitor  of  Peters  Hall, 
tells  me  that  his  first  interview  with  Wayne  was  during 
the  first  year  of  his  Anti-Saloon  work  when  his  canvass 
of  the  state  brought  him  temporarily  to  Oberlin.  He  had 
some  things  stored  in  the  little  town  room  of  Peters  Hall 
and  went  there  to  look  them  over.  Mr.  May,  hearing  that 
he  was  in  the  building,  went  in  to  see  him  and  found 
Wayne  looking  over  his  papers  and  at  the  same  time 
eating  his  lunch,  which  consisted  of  a glass  of  water  and 
a handful  of  crackers. 

His  work  proved  so  effective  that  the  League  never 
released  him  from  his  efforts.  It  was  made  possible  for 
him  to  attend  law  school  and  carry  out  his  ambition  of 
becoming  a lawyer,  and  when  this  was  done  he  at  once 
began  practice  wherever  his  services  were  needed  by  the 
League  in  making  prosecutions  or  in  educating  local 
sentiment.  The  absolute  whole-heartedness  of  the  man, 
his  evident  sincerity,  his  belief  in  the  value  and  im- 
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portance  of  the  work  to  which  he  was  giving  himself, 
made  friends  for  him  wherever  he  went  and  even  his 
opponents  came  to  recognize  the  transparent  sincerity  of 
the  man. 

He  steadily  grew  in  the  service  and  presently  became 
head  of  the  Ohio  League.  He  secured  the  adoption  of  mu- 
nicipal option,  district  option,  county  option,  and  event- 
ually had  the  triumph  of  assisting  in  the  capture  of  the 
state  for  prohibition.  His  services  were  by  this  time  con- 
sidered so  valuable  that  he  was  transferred  to  Washing- 
ton, and  became  General  Counsel  for  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America,  and  in  addition,  Legislative  Superin- 
tendent. Here  he  repeated  the  tri- 
umphs which  he  had  won  in  Ohio. 
He  argued  before  both  state  and  na- 
tional courts  with  almost  unfailing 
success.  The  ablest  legal  talent  of 
the  country  was  put  against  him,  in- 
cluding such  men  as  Elihu  Root,  but 
his  clear  exposition  of  the  law,  his 
logical  development  of  the  legal  prin- 
ciples which  should  apply,  his  master- 
ly statement  of  his  case,  convinced  all 
courts  of  the  soundness  of  the  propo- 
sitions which  he  was  advocating. 

In  the  legislative  work  he  was 
equally  successful,  appearing  before 
committees,  organizing  the  temper- 
ance forces  throughout  the  country, 
working  up  the  public  sentiment  in 
district  after  district,  until  the  pro- 
hibition cause  was  triumphant,  and 
the  eighteenth  amendment  was  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land. 

While  thus  engaged  against  most 
unscrupulous  opponents,  he  never 
made  personal  enemies.  His  record  was  searched  again 
and  again  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  that  could  be 
used  against  him,  temptation  after  temptation  was  thrown 
in  his  way  in  the  hope  of  trapping  him,  but  his  integrity 
and  Christian  devotion  were  never  successfully  impeached. 

Perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  one  man  there  should 
be  given  to  him  the  credit  of  securing  the  enactment  of 
the  eighteenth  amendment.  His  courage,  his  industry,  his 
belief  in  his  cause,  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  and 
those  who  were  beaten,  nevertheless,  acknowledged  him 
as  having  fairly  won  his  case. 

Two  or  three  years  since  he  spoke  before  the  City 
Club  of  Cleveland  in  opposition  to  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  wet  advocates  in  the  state.  As  the  crowds  tvere 
pouring  out  from  the  conference,  one  of  the  strongest 
wets  of  the  city  said,  "What  we  w'ets  need  is  a man  like 
Wayne  B.  Wheeler.” 

Large  sums  were  offered  him  to  champion  the  wet 
cause,  or  to  engage  in  miscellaneous  law  practice,  but 
his  sense  of  duty  held  him  to  his  post.  Never  receiving 
a large  salary,  always  working  with  tireless  energy,  never 
conceding  defeat,  but  always  turning  it  into  victory,  he 
represented  the  very  best  qualities  of  the  Oberlin  tra- 
dition. 
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Supporting  him  always  in  his  work  and  sharing  in 
his  self-denial  was  Mrs.  Wheeler — Ella  B.  Candy,  c ’94-’95. 
Through  the  explosion  of  a stove  at  their  home  at  Little 
Point  Sable,  Michigan,  August  13,  Mrs.  Wheeler  was 
burned  to  death.  Undoubtedly  her  loss  affected  Mr. 
Wheeler  in  his  weakened  condition.  They  are  survived 
by  three  sons,  Robert  W.,  ’23,  Donald  H.,  ’27,  and  Joseph, 
in  high  school. 


Mr.  Wheeler’s  funeral  services,  which  were  held  in 
Columbus  on  September  8,  were  largely  attended  by 
prominent  temperance  workers  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  outstanding  importance  of  his  position  in  the 
temperance  work  was  conceded  by  every  speaker.  Ober- 
lin  was  represented  at  the  funeral  by  Reverend  Irving  W. 
Metcalf,  a trustee  of  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League,  and 
by  Professor  A.  S.  Root  for  Oberlin  College. 


Oberlin  Men  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work 

By  Frank  O.  Koehler,  '08,  General  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Oberlin  has  more  of  its  graduates  serving  as  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  secretaries  than  has  any  other  college  or  university 
not  designed  primarily  to  prepare  men  for  the  profession. 
There  is  a record  of  nearly  seventy  Oberlin  men  who  are 
known  to  be  now  in  the  secretaryship.  That  does  not 
include,  of  course,  the  hundreds  of  alumni  connected  with 
the  “Y”  as  Board  and  Committee  members.  The  late 
Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner,  ’65,  college  trustee  and  donor  of 
Warner  Hall  and  Warner  Gymnasium,  was  for  years  chair- 
man of  the  International  Committee.  His  son,  Lucien  T. 
Warner,  ’98,  has  also  rendered  conspicuous  service  with 
that  committee.  Mr.  Beatty  B.  Williams,  ’99,  most  re- 
cently elected  trustee  of  the  college,  was  repeatedly  elected 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  State  Committee. 

Oberlin  men  are  with  the  "Y”  around  the  world.  They 
are  at  work  in  China,  Burma,  Greece,  Poland,  Latvia, 
North  and  South  America.  They  are  found  in  nearly  every 
phase  of  the  “Y”s  organization.  The  largest  number  are 
in  the  general  executive  field,  while  work  with  boys 
claims  the  second  highest  number.  The  different  fields 
represented  are  the  City,  Army  and  Navy,  Town  and 
Country,  Industrial  and  Student.  The  various  departments 
in  which  men  are  serving  are  Educational,  Religious, 
Membership,  Business  and  Dormitory. 

Among  the  men  in  the  secretaryship  many  are  known 
internationally  as  well  as  nationally. 

Laurence  L.  Doggett,  ’86,  is  the  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  at  Springfield,  Mass.  This 
institution  trains  men  not  only  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec- 
retaryship but  for  other  types  of  educational  and  social 
service  fields.  It  has  an  equipment  valued  at  more  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  an  endowment  of 
more  than  two  million  dollars.  Dr.  Doggett  is  also  an 
author,  and  his  “History  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.”  is  used  as  a 
standard  text  and  reference  book. 

Robert  L.  Ewing,  ’04,  after  distinguished  service  with 
the  “Y”  in  India  and  as  director  of  the  Red  Triangle  work 
with  American  troops  in  England,  is  serving  the  National 
Council  of  America  in  creating  literature  for  religious 
education. 

Tracy  Strong,  ’08,  is  stationed  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
where  he  heads  the  Boys’  Work  of  the  World’s  Committee. 
Strong  has  a staff  of  four  men  specializing  in  the  creation 
of  literature  for  the  boys  of  the  world  and  the  work  with 
secondary  school  and  employed  boys.  Strong’s  staff  also 
conducts  several  international  camps  for  boys  which  have 
been  an  effective  means  of  developing  international  and 
inter-racial  understanding  and  good  will.  The  World’s 
Committee  is  a federation  of  twenty-eight  National  Coun- 
cils in  which  organized  work  is  being  carried  on. 

Brackett  Lewis,  ’16,  rendered  distinguished  work  with 


prisoners  of  war  in  Russia.  He  now  heads  the  work  of 
the  “Y”  in  Riga,  Latvia.  Herbert  P.  Lansdale,  Jr.,  T9,  is 
general  secretary  of  the  “Y”  at  Salonika,  Greece.  Lans- 
dale has  a staff  of  nine  nationals  associated  in  the  work 
there. 

Walter  L.  Stone,  T8,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  has 
majored  in  the  boys’  work  field.  He  is  one  of  the  creative 
thinkers  in  this  field  and  has  led  in  the  way  of  church  co- 
operation. 

Chi  Hao  Fei,  ’06,  friend  and  companion  of  H.  H.  K’ung, 
has  rendered  conspicuous  service  to  the  movement  in 
China.  Ed.  Heald,  ’07,  now  general  secretary  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  pioneered  in  the  field  of  membership  promotion. 
Floyd  E.  Radebaugh,  T4,  of  Cleveland,  and  Ellis  H. 
Sprunger,  T6,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  leaders  among  mem- 
bership secretaries. 

The  unusual  service  of  A.  A.  Ebersole,  ’08,  in  helping 
establish  the  work  in  Poland,  is  a fascinating  story.  Other 
men  of  long  standing  in  the  profession  are  Ralph  L. 
Cheney,  ‘98,  General  Secretary  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  D. 
Windsor  Jones,  ’09,  with  the  New  York  State  Committee, 
H.  H.  Lichwardt,  T5,  General  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  Rio  de  Janerio,  S.  R.  Morsell,  ’08,  of  Pittsburgh,  Albert 
Chamberlain,  ’08,  of  Atlantic  City,  Charles  G.  Norman,  ‘14, 
Seattle,  George  Johnson,  ’07,  of  Chicago,  Francis  E.  Gray, 
T7,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.  Many  others  should  be  mentioned 
for  their  significant  service  if  space  permitted. 

The  list  would  be  incomplete  without  the  inclusion  of 
the  contribution  made  by  members  of  the  faculty  to  the 
movement.  President  King’s  influence  was  long  and 
deeply  felt.  The  “Y”  was  honored  by  his  leadership  of 
the  religious  work  among  the  troops  in  France  after  the 
Armistice.  Dr.  Bosworth  had  a world-wide  influence,  es- 
pecially through  the  Student  and  Publication  departments. 
His  books  on  the  “Life  of  Jesus”  were  the  most  widely 
used  in  their  generation.  He  probably  did  more  to  pop- 
ularize Bible  study  in  his  time  than  any  other  writer.  He 
touched  thousands  of  key  students  through  his  addresses 
and  interviews  at  Student  Conferences  and  Volunteer  Con- 
ventions. 

Dr.  Hutchins,  Dr.  Fiske  and  others  have  likewise  rend- 
ered effective  service.  Dr.  Fiske’s  book  "Boy  Life  and 
Self-Government”  has  been  extensively  used  as  a reference 
book  by  workers  with  boys. 

Doan  Thomas  W.  Graham  in  this  generation  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  speakers  and  leaders  in  the  Association 
Movement.  As  a member  of  the  National  Council  his  in- 
fluence is  very  great,  especially  in  the  Student  Field. 

Oberlin  may  well  be  proud  of  the  sons  that  she  has 
sent  into  this  field  of  work.  They  have  had  much  to  do 
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with  developing  the  policies  of  the  Movement  in  its  con- 
tacts with  boys  and  men  the  world  over.  Apparently, 
this  world-wide  organization,  which  is  only  eighty-three 
years  old,  which  has  1,965  units  in  31  nations,  enrolling  a 
direct  membership  of  1,091,288  and  serving  a far  larger 
constituency,  has  a strong  appeal  to  men  who  desire  to 
pioneer  in  contact  with  youth.  Its  primary  concern  is 
for  sound  Christian  character  development.  Since  it  is 
dealing  with  something  so  indispensable  the  demand  for 
its  services  will  steadily  increase.  The  Movement  is  con- 
stantly searching  the  colleges  and  universities  for  men. 
It  needs  men  who  possess  a sound,  basic  training,  an 
urge  to  serve,  breadth  and  depth  of  vision,  knowledge  of 
modern  educational  processes,  and  a modern  point  of  view 
as  to  Jesus  and  His  way  in  personal  and  social  life.  The 
three  Y.  M.  C.  A.  colleges  are  fast  becoming  graduate 
schools  to  provide  additional  professional  training  for  the 
college  men  who  choose  the  secretaryship  as  a life  work. 

OBERLIN  MEN  IN  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
SECRETARYSHIP  * 

Cheney,  Ralph  L.,  ’98,  Gen.  Sec.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Heald,  Edward  T.,  ’08,  Gen.  Sec.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Morsell,  Samuel  R.,  ’07,  Exec.  Sec.,  Center  Avenue  Branch, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chamberlain,  Albert  E.,  ’08,  Gen.  Sec.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Koehler,  Frank  O.,  ’08,  Gen.  Sec.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Ford,  Frederick  P.,  ’12,  Office  Mgr.  Champaign,  111. 
Scofield,  Carl  E.,  ’12,  Gen.  Sec.,  Taiyuan,  Shansi,  China. 
Stowell,  Bert  H.,  ’12,  Gen.  Sec.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Harrison,  Charles  B.,  ’14,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

Norman,  Charles  G.,  ’14,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Radabaugh,  Floyd  E.,  ’14,  Memb.  Sec.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bell,  Reginald,  ’16,  Gen.  Sec.,  Leland  Stanford  Univ.,  Calif. 
Sprunger,  Ellis  H.,  ’16,  Memb.  Sec.,  Central  Branch,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Sessions,  John  A.,  '18,  Gen.  Sec.,  Waukegan,  111. 
Lansdale,  Herbert  P.,  Jr.,  ’19,  Gen.  Sec.,  Salonika,  Greece. 
Cornelius,  Thomas  J.,  ’21,  Sec.,  Ragoon,  Burma. 

Maxted,  Ralph  B.,  ’22,  Gen.  Sec.,  Univ.  of  Vermont,  Burl- 
ington, Vt. 

Lewis,  Brackett,  ’16,  Foreign  Sec.,  National  Council,  Jura 
Alumanaiela  7,  Riga,  Latvia. 

Jones,  Daniel  W„  ’09,  Field  Sec.,  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee, 2 West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Latourette,  Sheldon  H.,  ’12,  County  Sec.,  Genesee  County, 
Flint,  Mich. 

McDill,  James  A.,  T6,  Membership  Sec.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Bond,  James,  t ’95,  State  Sec.  for  Colored  Work,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Johnson,  George  W„  ’07,  Boys  Work  Director,  Wabash 
Avenue  Branch,  Chicago,  111. 

Strong,  Tracy,  ’08,  Sec.  for  Boys,  World's  Committee,  3 
rue  General  Dufour,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Parker,  Vernon  DeL.,  ’16,  Boys’  Work  Sec.,  Foochow, 
Fukien,  China. 

Hamilton,  Harold  E.,  T8,  City  Boys’  Work  Sec.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Maticka,  Barney  B.,  ’18,  Boys’  Work  Sec.,  Granite  City,  111. 
Stone,  Walter  L.,  ’18,  Boys’  Work  Executive,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Arvidson,  L.  F.,  ’26,  Ass’t  Sec.,  Waukegan,  III. 


Zeller,  Edwin  B.,  ’24,  High  School  Boys’  Sec.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Ward,  Carl  A.,  T5,  Boys’  Sec.,  Ormond,  Fla. 

Claggett,  Ralph  P.,  ’17,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Detroit  Camp  (sum- 
mers), Detroit,  Mich. 

Morse,  Frank  E.,  ’20,  Boys’  Work  Director,  Reno,  Nevada. 

Tripp,  Percy  E.,  ’23,  Boys’  Work  Sec.,  Highland  Park 
Branch,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Wrisley,  Gerald  M.,  m ’14,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Collins,  Henry  C.,  t ’15,  Sec.  Colored  Boys’  Work,  Court 
House,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Wright,  Edwin  D.,  ’18,  Educational  Sec.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Fei,  Chi  Hao,  ’06,  Assoc.  Gen.  Sec.,  Peking,  China. 

Humphreys,  Joseph  A.,  ’16,  Dean  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  of 
Commerce,  19  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lewis,  Charles  A.,  '26,  Fellowship  Sec.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Davis,  John  M.,  ’99,  care  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Ebersole,  Amos  A.,  ’08,  care  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  19  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Healy,  Warren  D.,  ’14,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

Herberts,  Roger  J.,  '22,  Religious  Sec.,  Austin  Branch, 
Chicago,  111. 

Rugh,  Arthur,  h ’26,  Sec.  National  Council,  347  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Doggett,  Laurence  L.,  ’86,  Pres.  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Merriam,  Bert  E.,  ’94,  Army  and  Navy  Branch,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Kinney,  Roy  H.,  ’06,  Gen.  Sec.,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 

Dalzel,  James  C.,  ’10,  Gen.  Sec.,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

Terrill,  Lee  M.,  ’ll,  Br.  Sec.  Adams  and  Witherell,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Lichtwardt,  Henry  H.,  ’15,  Gen.  Sec.,  Caixa  Postal,  254, 
Rio  De  Janerio,  Brazil. 

Mack,  Nathan  L.,  ’15,  Gen.  Sec.,  Quincy,  111. 

Deeter,  Clarence  F.,  ’17,  Apt.  Sec.,  2200  Prospect  Ave., 
Cleveland. 

Gray,  Francis  E.,  ’17,  Gen.  Sec.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Hoar,  John  Montrose,  '17,  Exec.  Sec.,  East  Akron  Branch, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Mosshart,  Raymond  L.,  ’17,  Boys’  Work  Sec.,  Middletown, 
Ohio. 

Lee,  Ying  L.,  ’20,  Sec.,  Canton,  China. 

Thompson,  Roland  F.,  ’23,  Sec.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Sullivan,  Russell  N.,  ’23,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Henderson,  Harry  F.,  m ’ll,  Gen.  Sec.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Cline,  Warren  W.,  ’15,  Kaifeng,  Honan,  China. 

Wagner,  Harry  M.,  m ’16,  Sianfu,  Shensi,  China. 

Wilson,  Lucian  C.,  m ’20,  Gen.  Sec.,  Student  Christian  As- 
sociation, Orono,  Maine. 

Hudson,  Roy  D.,  m ’25,  Gen.  Sec.,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Ewing,  Robert  T.,  ’04,  Religious  Work  Sec.,  National  Coun- 
cil, 347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Warner,  John  H„  m ’16,  Int.  Sec.,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  (On 
leave  — 176  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio). 

Lichty,  Albert  H.,  ’10-’ll,  Southern  College  of  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Loomis,  Clarence  B„  ex-’ll.  Southern  College  of  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Carruthers,  J.  B„  ’82-’86,  Retired  State  Sec.,  1350  State  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

* Compiled  from  data  furnished  for  the  Alumni  Di- 
rectory, 1926,  and  corrected  to  date. 
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Dr.  Bosworth 

By  Kemper  Fullerton 


The  first  day  o£  last  July  was  a beautiful  mid-summer 
day.  The  opulence  of  nature  was  manifest  on  every  side. 
The  obvious  boundlessness  of  its  resources  for  the'  pres- 
ent and  the  future  seemed  to  suggest  a sort  of  gay  care- 
lessness of  the  past.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  the  creative 
power  of  Nature  can  not  do.  It  can  not  duplicate  its 
own  work,  at  least  its  patterns  in  personality,  and  on 
July  first,  when  Dr.  Bosworth  died,  there  passed  out  of 
our  Oberlin  life  a spiritual  essence  which  is  irrecoverable. 
Of  the  sixty-six  years  of  his  life  five  were  spent  here  as 
student  and  forty  as  teacher.  For  twenty-one  years  of 
these  forty  he  was  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology,  and  in  the  difficult  war-year  of  1918-T9  he  was 
acting  president  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  King.  This 
life  of  service  was  varied  only  by  occasional  trips  abroad, 
to  Europe,  to  the  Near  East,  to  Japan,  for  study  and  rest. 
Judged  by  externals  it  was  an  uneventful  life,  without 
startling  or  dramatic  episodes.  Passed  unobtrusively  in 
a home  that  breathed  repose,  under  the  shadow  of  one 
of  the  most  graceful  and  at  the  same  time  majestic  trees 
in  Oberlin,  with  a lovely  flower  garden  behind  it  upon 
which  the  door  of  his  living-room  gave  invitingly,  what 
was  there  in  this  life  to  appeal  to  adventurous  youth? 
What  was  there  in  it  to  account  for  the  shock  to  this 
community  when  it  was  whispered  from  friend  to  friend 
on  the  street  corner  or  in  the  shop,  "Dr.  Bosworth  is 
dead?”  What  was  there  in  it  to  explain  the  profound 
sense  of  personal  loss  with  which  the  news  of  his  death 
was  received  by  thousands  of  Oberlin’s  sons  and  daugh- 
ters throughout  the  world.  We  do  not  read  Hamlet  or 
the  Book  of  Job  for  the  action  of  the  story.  We  read 
them  for  their  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  human 
soul.  And  we  are  interested  in  the  life  of  this  dear 
friend  of  ours,  our  colleague,  our  teacher,  not  because 
of  any  exciting  external  incidents  that  attended  it,  but 
because  of  its  inner  meaning.  And  what  is  its  meaning? 

No  highly  endowed  personality  will  make  precisely 
the  same  appeal  to  everyone.  Its  varied  capacities  will 
make  a different  impression  upon  different  minds.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  draw  the  complete  portrait  of  Dr. 
Bosworth  as  this  was  gradually  revealed  in  countless 
subtle  ways  to  those  who  knew  him  in  Oberlin  for  nearly 
half  a century.  I can  only  speak  of  some  of  those  traits 
which  made  a profound  impression  upon  myself  and  which, 
I venture  to  believe,  have  enriched  the  life  of  Oberlin 
college  immeasurably,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  continue 
to  inspire  us  through  the  generations  which  are  to  come. 

I shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I met  and  heard  the 
man  who  was  to  become  so  close  and  valued  a friend. 
It  was  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  occasion  was  a 
conference  of  theological  students  in  Cincinnati.  At  that 
time  I was  passing  through  a severe  mental  struggle.  I 
was  feeling  more  and  more  forced  to  revise  the  religious 
views  in  which  I had  been  brought  up  and  which  I still 
cherished  for  the  love  and  reverence  I felt  for  my  Father. 
Dr.  Bosworth  spoke  on  intellectual  sincerity,  with  all  the 
earnestness  and  quiet  power  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
His  message  came  like  a refreshing  breath  from  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  sultry  theological  atmosphere  of  Southern 
Ohio  in  which  I was  then  living.  It  gave  a new  confidence, 
a new  feeling  of  security,  a new  inspiration  to  live  one’s 


life  honestly.  This  experience  of  mine  has  been  undoubtedly 
repeated  in  countless  instances  among  students  of  Oberlin. 

This  quality  of  intellectual  sincerity  was  one  of  the 
organic  elements  in  Dr.  Bosworth’s  character.  It  was 
the  quality  which  kept  him  a fresh  and  inspiring  teacher 
up  to  his  last  teaching  hour,  for  it  is  only  the  intellectually 
honest  mind  that  grows,  and  it  is  only  the  constantly 
growing  mind  that  can  retain  the  student’s  interest.  His 
mind  was  always  open  to  new  facts.  His  lecture  notes 
were  never  "in  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf.”  He  kept  him- 
self abreast  of  the  best  work  in  his  field.  The  New  Testa- 
ment section  in  the  library  for  which  Dr.  Bosworth  was 
responsible  is  probably  one  of  the  most  carefully  selected 
sections  in  it.  The  last  book  orders  which  he  handed 
in  show  how  particular  he  was  to  choose  the  solid  works 
which  really  contribute  to  knowledge.  One  feature  of 
his  open  mind  was  his  catholicity  in  reading,  and  he  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  widest  read  men  in  our  faculty, 
though  here,  again,  he  did  not  waste  his  time  on  ephemeral 
literature  but  sought  out  the  books  that  abide.  He  was 
often  troubled  with  sleeplessness  and  in  the  wakeful  hours 
of  early  morning  he  did  much  of  his  general  reading.  He 
especially  enjoyed  Plutarch’s  Lives  which  he  read  again 
and  again.  Rhodes’  many  volumed  history  of  the  United 
States  and  Pepys’  Diary  alike  interested  him.  Once  I 
surprised  him  during  an  attack  of  grip  deep  in  Gibbon’s 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  These  varied 
books  of  history  and  biography,  of  which  he  was  so  fond, 
contributed  to  that  tolerant  view  of  life  which  he  always 
instinctively  entertained  but  which  grew  more  and  more 
mellow  with  the  years. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  another  char- 
acteristic of  Dr.  Bosworth  which  was  a most  val- 
uable qualification  of  his  intellectual  honesty.  It  is  the 
temptation  of  many  minds,  especially  of  youthful  ones, 
to  express  intellectual  sincerity  in  iconoclasm.  They  are 
not  content  with  discarding  an  old  idea;  they  must  insult 
it,  smash  it,  blow  it  up.  This  was  not  Dr.  Bosworth’s 
method.  The  cautiousness  of  his  Scotch  ancestry  taught 
him  a more  excellent  way.  He  was  not  only  tolerant  of 
new  ideas,  he  was  also  tolerant  of  old  ones.  He  respected 
the  historical;  he  revered  the  sanctity  of  old  associations. 
This  blend  of  cautiousness  with  an  open-minded  sincer- 
ity is  a rare  and  much-to-be-cherished  gift  among  teachers. 
It  enabled  Dr.  Bosworth  steadily  to  advance  without  an- 
tagonizing those  who  were  still  wedded  to  older  views,  or 
unsettling  inexperienced  minds.  Nothing,  I think,  has 
characterized  our  religious  life  in  Oberlin  more  than  the 
absence  of  theological  controversy.  And  to  no  one,  not 
even  to  Dr.  King  himself,  are  we  more  indebted  for  this 
healthful  and  happy  situation  than  to  Dr.  Bosworth.  In 
the  class-room  or  in  personal  conversation  this  rare  com- 
bination of  open-mindedness  and  caution  was  most  con- 
spicuously exhibited.  By  his  close,  insistent  questionings 
he  stirred  the  laggards  to  think  honestly,  and  by  his 
own  cautiousness  he  was  able  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
flighty.  He  had  that  best  gift  of  the  teacher,  the  ability 
at  once  to  stir  curiosity  and  to  check  undisciplined  specu- 
lation. He  never  condoned  mental  inertia  in  a student, 
and  on  the  other  hand  he  never  took  that  poisonous  pleas- 
ure in  which  teachers  sometimes  indulge  of  leaving  a 
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student  "up  in  the  air."  He  did  not  abandon  old  positions 
because  of  the  lure  of  novelty,  but  only  when  he  thought 
honesty  compelled  him  to  do  so,  and  then  he  took  the 
step  without  haste  or  assertiveness.  He  did  not  seek 
to  impose  his  own  way  of  thinking  upon  his  students,  but 
he  also  did  not  think  it  was  pedagogically  sound  to 
abandon  immature  minds  to  blind  gropings  in  a new 
and  unknown  world.  He  always  sought  to  show  a way 
out,  though  the  student  was  left  to  follow  it  or  not  as 
he  chose.  I do  not  believe  Oberlin  can  be  too  thankful  to 
have  had,  as  one  of  its  two  chief  guides  in  religious 
matters  for  so  long  a time,  a man  who  thus  combined  so 
harmoniously  intellectual  sincerity  and  cautiousness.  Dr. 
Bosworth  and  Dr.  King  together  enabled  generations  of 
Oberlin  students  to  effect  an  intellectual  change  of  base 
without  the  loss  of  a genuine  religious  experience,  truly 
a great  work. 

I have  just  spoken  of  Dr.  Bosworth’s  lack  of  assertive- 
ness. Temperamentally,  he  was  a very  shy  man,  or  so 
he  seemed  to  me.  He  always  modestly  kept  himself  and 
his  opinions  in  the  background  just  so  far  as  he  was  able. 
And  yet  there  was  no  member  of  the  faculty  whose 
opinions  were  more  sought  and  more  highly  valued  by 
colleagues  and  students  than  Dr.  Bosworth’s.  He  had  a 
curious  way  of  aiding  those  who  came  to  him  for  advice. 
How  often  have  I threaded  the  mazes  of  Council  Hall  to 
that  prophet’s  chamber  in  the  sunny,  southwest  corner, 
burdened  with  a sense  qf  the  impending  collapse  of  civ- 
ilization, due  to  the  obstinacy  of  some  colleague,  or  the 
folly  of  some  General  Faculty  action,  or  some  ill-consid- 
ered editorial  in  the  Review.  And  what  would  he  say 
or  do?  Sometimes  nothing  at  all.  He  would  just  sit  and 
look  at  me  from  behind  his  desk  with  a kindly,  quizzical 
smile  and  let  me  sputter  until  it  began  somehow  to  dawn 
on  me  that  my  colleague  might  not  have  been  as  obstinate 
as  I was,  that  there  was  some  ray  of  intelligence  left  in 
the  Faculty,  that  the  Review  editorials  often  provided  in- 
nocent entertainment  in  our  academic  life,  and  that  civ- 
ilization was  still  intact.  I often  came  out  of  his  office 
wondering  just  how  he  did  it.  Without  a word  of  con- 
troversy or  rebuttal,  sometimes  by  only  an  indirect  sug- 
gestion, or  by  the  tone  of  the  voice  in  which  it  was 
conveyed,  he  could  make  you  feel  the  absurdity  of  your 
own  position. 

Possibly  this  result  was  also  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Bosworth  could  look  on  life  with  a gentle  humor. 
This  saved  him  from  taking  a too  deadly-serious  view  of 
relatively  unimportant  matters.  His  perspectives  were 
always  normal  and  wholesome.  Like  his  Master  he  en- 
joyed beautiful  things,  sunshine  and  laughter.  The  last 
lectures  he  gave  were  delivered  in  Athens  — a fitting 
place  to  end  the  teaching  activities  of  a life  such  as 
his.  In  these  lectures  he  raised  the  question:  What  is 
man?  He  defined  him  by  the  affirmations  man  is  able  to 
make  about  himself.  One  of  these  is  "I  can  understand 
a joke  and  laugh.  With  an  almost  naive  realism  he  de- 
scribes haaven  as  a place  where  "there  will  be  much 
hearty  laughter,”  and  even  speaks  with  the  mystical  bold- 
ness of  an  Eckhardt  of  "the  laughter  of  the  life  of  God.” 
Another  of  these  affirmations  is  "I  can  feel  beauty,  the 
beauty  of  the  sunset  flowing  in  radiant  colors  across  the 
Salamis  waters  into  my  soul,  as  I stand  on  the  Parthenon 
steps.  I am  sure  that  sentence  is  autobiographical  and 
most  revealing.  So  far  as  I know,  Dr.  Bosworth  was  not 


endowed  with  the  gift  of  expressing  himself  in  poetry,  but 
he  had  the  poetic  feeling  and  the  poetic  imagination;  and 
one  dan  almost  see  his  eye  kindle  as  he  stands  on  the 
Parthenon  steps  and  drinks  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

I shall  never  forget  how  he  told  me  just  before  he  sailed 
on  his  last  journey  to  Greece  of  a little  episode  in  his 
first  journey  thither  with  that  sweet  lady,  his  wife,  then 
a young  bride.  They  were  walking  one  evening  in  the 
moonlight  at  Olympia  when  the  old  caretaker  of  the  great 
Hermes  of  Praxitiles  espied  them  and  invited  them  in 
to  see  his  treasure  hialf  revealed  and  half  concealed  in  the 
shadowed  moonlight  within  the  museum.  Somehow  with 
a subtle  touch,  all  his  own,  he  contrived  to  make  me  see 
and  feel  through  the  fragile  medium  of  this  slight  remi- 
niscence something  of  the  tender  romance  of  life  and  of 
the  pure  beauty  in  the  world  which  he  himself  had  seen 
and  felt.  This  refined  feeling  for  beauty  which  Dr.  Bos- 
worth possessed  expressed  itself  for  us  in  Oberlin  nowhere 
more  fully  than  in  his  prayers  at  Chapel.  The  aesthetic 
quality  of  these  prayers  answered  perfectly  to  a definition 
I once  came  across  of  the  Greek  style,  “ an  unobtrusive 
propriety  of  diction.”  The  style  of  these  prayers  was  a 
part  of  the  man. 

But  Dr.  Bosworth’s  prayers  were  not  a continuation  of 
his  addresses  to  the  students,  as  college  chapel  prayers 
are  apt  to  be.  They  were,  in  the  truest  sense,  prayers,  a 
communing  of  the  soul  with  its  God.  And  here  we  touch 
upon  something  profounder,  more  impressive  in  Dr.  Bos- 
worth’s character  than  anything  to  which  I have  yet 
alluded.  There  was  a poise  about  this  man  that  ex- 
pressed itself  even  physically  in  the  firm,  unhurried  step 
with  which  he  crossed  the  campus  to  and  from  his  daily 
lectures,  a peace  of  spirit  which  sprang,  one  at  once  felt, 
from  sources  that  lay  deep  within  him.  Yet  this  serenity 
of  soul  which  seemed  to  us  to  be  so  much  a part  of  him 
was  not  altogether  native  to  him.  I understand  that  he 
was  naturally  of  a quick  temper.  Nor  were  his  patience, 
his  tolerance,  his  gentleness,  his  peace  the  easy  acquisi- 
tions of  a character  without  initiative  or  force.  They 
were  the  hard-won  fruits  of  a life  that  had  been  schooled 
by  much  suffering  and  anxiety.  He  told  me  once,  alluding 
to  a certain  tragic  episode  in  his  life,  that  he  had  felt 
at  that  time  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  very  ultimate 
of  pain.  Yet  few  who  met  him  and  who  looked  upon  his 
kindly,  unfurrowed  face  realized  that  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  grief.  He  did  not  wear  his  sorrows  on  his 
sleeve,  and  the  majority  of  us  probably  forgot  that  he 
ever  had  any,  so  silent  was  he  about  them.  His  self- 
control,  his  poise,  his  serenity  were  not  the  marks  of  a 
passive  nature.  They  betokened  in  his  case  a strong  one. 
The  great  word  of  Isaiah  at  once  comes  to  mind  in  think- 
ing of  Dr.  Bosworth:  In  returning  and  rest  shall  ye  be 
saved,  in  quietness  and  confidence  your  strength  shall  be. 
The  secret  of  this  "soul-rest,”  to  use  his  own  phrase,  was 
religion,  religion  of  a most  profound  and  intimate  char- 
acter. I have  always  felt,  and  the  conviction  has  been 
reinforced  as  I have  read,  recently,  his  last  lectures  on 
The  Christian  Religion  and  Human  Progress,  that  Dr. 
Bosworth  was  essentially  a mystic.  His  feeling  of  the 
"vast  life  of  God” — to  use  again  a favorite  expression  of 
his — surging  up  in  him,  or  of  himself  as  living  in  this  vast 
vital  stream  was  a mystical  feeling.  His  yearning  for 
the  “civilization  of  the  friendly  men,”  when  "everyone 
shall  have  a fair  chance  at  all  good  things,”  for  a civiliza- 
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tion  of  “invincible  goodwill”  was  a mystical  yearning.  It 
was  not  definitely  connected  with  any  reform  programs, 
with  the  concrete  realities  of  the  present.  This  hope  was 
rather  a reflection  of  the  radiance  of  another  world. 
These  ideals  are  mystical  ideals,  like  the  great  ideals 
of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  love,  life,  truth.  Indeed,  there  was 
a quality  of  mind  and  character  about  Dr.  Bosworth  that 
naturally  recalls  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  It  is 
in  this  profound,  mystical  experience  of  God  that  Dr. 
Bosworth’s  real  greatness  and  power  lay.  I have  often 
felt  in  conversation  with  him  that  here  was  one  who 
had  actually  experienced  what  to  many  seems  only  a 
mirage,  who  was  actually  living  in  the  unseen  world 
which  seems  so  remote  and  insubstantial  to  our  day  and 
generation.  But  is  not  this  the  real  reason,  after  all,  why 
one  so  modest  and  retiring  has  exercised  such  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  upon  our  college  and  community  for 
more  than  a generation?  And  is  not  this  influence  a 
challenge  to  the  scepticism  and  materialism  of  our  day? 
Does  it  not  force  upon  us  the  question  whether  the 


Prophet’s  saying  is  not  ultimately  true:  Not  by  might 
nor  by  power  but  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord?  Cannot  this 
hard,  self-assertive  and  blatant  world,  living  in  externals, 
neurotic,  and  with  less  and  less  of  inner  power  to  steady 
it,  take  to  heart  the  lesson  of  such  a life,  that  only  the 
things  unseen  are  eternal?  Should  it  not  give  pause  to 
those  of  us  who  may  fatuously  trust  in  the  high-power 
methods  of  modern  industrialism  to  spread  the  kingdom 
of  the  spirit,  when  we  remember  that  the  influence  of 
this  shy,  unobtrusive,  and  simple  man,  who  has  walked 
among  us  so  quietly  for  forty  years,  has  reached  out  to 
the  very  ends  of  the  earth?  Of  him,  as  of  his  Master,  it 
may  be  said: 

He  did  not  cry  aloud,  nor  lift  up  his  voice, 

Nor  cause  it  to  be  heard  in  the  street. 

And  yet  of  him  it  may  also  be  said  as  of  the  silent,  un- 
hurrying stars, 

His  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth, 

And  his  words  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

thusiastic  worker  for  the  interests  of  the  alumni  and  the 
college,  and  his  counsel  will  be  missed  from  the  sessions 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Hart  likewise  comes  into  the  presidency  after  a 
term  in  the  vice-presidency  and  he,  too,  participated  in 
the  reorganization  six  years  ago.  His  experience  and 
keen  interest  assure  the  alumni  of  a devoted  and  com- 
petent leadership. 

The  retirement  of  the  other  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee — Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mastick,  Mrs. 
Laura  Shurtleff  Price,  Mr.  Howard  Rawdon,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
win W.  Brouse — should  not  go  unnoticed.  They  made 
many  trips  to  Oberlin  and  gave  hours  of  unstinted  service. 
They  too  will  be  missed  from  the  councils. 

The  selection  by  the  executive  committee  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Plumb  Millikan  to  serve  for  a second  term,  as  chairman  of 
the  Alumnae  Affiliation  Committee  is  a tribute  to  the 
faithful  sendee  she  has  rendered  in  that  position  for  the 
past  three  years.  To  her  falls  the  especial  responsibility 
of  encouraging  the  development  of  Oberlin  women’s  clubs. 


LOUIS  E.  HART, 
New 

President 
of  the 
Alumni 
Association 


Faculty 

Among  the  three  American  profes- 
sors honored  by  the  famous  Uni- 
versity of  Tuebingen,  Germany,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  its 
450th  anniversary,  was  Professor 
Kemper  Fullerton,  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology.  It  is  reported 
that  German  educators  rank  Dr.  Full- 
erton as  one  of  the  three  leading  He 
brew  students  of  the  world. 

Voadica,  a romance  of  Roman 
Britain,  is  a new  novel  by  former 
Professor  Ian  C.  Hannah.  The  book 
is  to  be  published  by  Longmans, 
Green  & Co.  this  winter. 

Dr.  Russell  P.  Jameson  returned  to 
his  teaching  in  September,  after  a 
year  spent  in  France  and  Italy.  He 
was  accompanied  abroad  by  Mrs. 


Jameson  and  their  daughter,  Mar- 
jorie, ’25. 

Dr.  Walter  M.  Horton  taught  in  the 
summer  quarter  at  Chicago  Uni- 
versity Divinity  School  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  summer  at  Porpoise  Bay, 
Maine. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Gehrkens  re- 
turned in  August  from  their  trip 
around  the  world.  Their  itinerary  in- 
cluded Hawaii,  Japan,  China,  Ceylon, 
India,  Egypt,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  England.  The  balance  of  the  sum- 
mer was  spent  at  their  cottage  on 
Torch  Lake,  Mich. 

Professor  James  Husst  Hall  and 
Florence  Jenny  Hall  resumed  their 
teaching  in  the  conservatory  last 
month,  after  a year  spent  in  study  in 


Paris. 

Miss  Margaret  Schaufller  of  the  art 
department  studied  in  the  Fine  Arts 
School  of  Syracuse  University  during 
the  summer. 

Professor  Emily  Sinclair  is  on  lease 
for  the  year  from  the  department  of 
mathematics  and  is  to  teach  at  Miami 
University,  Florida.  It  seemed  ad- 
visable to  go  south  for  the  benefit  of 
her  daughter,  Margaret’s,  health. 

Professor  Philip  D.  Sherman  and 
Miss  Ruth  Aussiker  of  the  college  class 
of  192(1  were  married  at  the  home  of 
the  bride  in  Oberlin  August  5. 

Professor  F.  Easton  Carr  has  spent 
an  interesting  and  valuable  summer 
at  Yerkes  University,  Williams  Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  IC.  L.  Cowdery 
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sailed  the  first  week  of  August  for 
Liverpool.  They  plan  to  spend  a year 
In  travel  and  study  abroad. 

At  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Pitts- 
burgh on  October  15  Oberlin  College 
will  be  represented  by  Professor 
Kemper  Fullerton,  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  and  Dr.  G.  D.  Hub- 
bard will  represent  Oberlin  College 
at  the  inauguration  of  Avery  Albert 
Shaw  as  President  of  Denison  Uni- 
versity, Granville,  Ohio,  on  October  21. 

Professor  S.  F.  MacLennan  will  go 
to  Toronto  October  6,  7,  and  8 to  rep- 
resent Oberlin  College  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centenary  of  the  granting 
of  the  charter  to  Kings  College  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

A memorial  window  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Francis  D.  Kelsey  has  been  placed 
in  the  First  Congregational  church, 
Toledo.  The  window  designed  and 
installed  by  Tiffany  of  New  York  has 
as  its  subject  “Hope.”  Dr.  Kelsey  was 
Oberlin’s  first  professor  of  botany,  be- 
ing on  the  faculty  during  the  years 
1893-97.  He  resigned  to  become  pas- 
tor of  the  Toledo  church,  which  he 
served  till  his  death  in  January,  1905. 


Additional  Appointments  to 
the  Faculty 

Dr.  Bruce  Curry,  of  the  Union  The- 
ological Seminary  of  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  to  act  for  one  year 
as  Professor  of  New  Testament  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  taking  the 
place  left  vacant  by  Dr.  Edward  I. 
Bosworth,  who  died  July  1.  Professor 
Curry  has  had  considerable  teaching 
experience  in  various  seminaries,  in- 
cluding Princeton  and  Union,  and  has 
also  lectured  in  the  Far  East.  For 
one  year  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick  he  carried  the  lat- 
ter’s courses  in  the  Seminary  in  New 
York.  A permanent  appointment  to 
fill  Dr.  Bosworth’s  vacancy  is  now 
under  consideration. 

Dr.  George  H.  Danton  was  made 
head  of  the  department  of  German 
for  one  year,  with  the  appointment  of 
Professor  of  German,  to  succeed  Dr. 
Albert  W.  Aron,  who  has  gone  to 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Dan- 
ton,  who  has  heen  serving  as  head 
of  the  department  of  German  in 
Tsing  Hua  University  at  Peking,  China, 
is  a graduate  of  Columbia  in  1902.  He 


received  his  Doctor’s  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia in  1907.  In  1925-26  Professor 
Danton  lectured  in  Leipzig  and  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  on  exchange  professor- 
ships. 

Of  the  new  appointments  in  the 
conservatory,  Charles  D.  Leedy,  who 
is  from  Baltimore,  becomes  associate 
professor  of  piano.  Mr.  Christian 
Jordan,  who  is  also  made  associate 
professor  of  piano,  comes  from  Des 
Moines  University  where  he  has  been 
head  of  the  piano  department.  Mr. 
Axel  Skjerdne,  another  appointee  as 
associate  professor  in  piano,  was  for 
a time  accompanist  to  Maude  Powell. 
Mr.  Raymond  Cerf  comes  as  acting 
professor  of  violin  and  is  also  very 
highly  recommended.  Dean  Frank 
Shaw  of  the  Conservatory  considers 
their  appointments  one  of  the  great- 
est additions  to  the  teaching  force  in 
recent  years.  They  are  to  appear  in 
public  recitals  during  the  year. 

Other  appointments  made  are  as 
follows:  Willard  H.  Bretlinger,  as- 
sistant professor  of  Psychology;  Sam- 
uel H.  Chapman,  assistant  professor 
of  French;  Miss  Verna  Brooks,  as- 
sistant professor  of  physical  educa- 
tion; Max  W.  de  Laubenfals,  instruc- 
tor in  animal  ecology;  Richard  W. 
Thatcher,  instructor  in  geology;  Nor- 
man Mattis,  instructor  in  public 
speaking;  Charles  M.  Richards,  in- 
structor in  fine  arts;  Arthur  E.  Boss, 
instructor  in  chemistry;  Frank  L. 
Huntley,  instructor  in  English;  Leon 
Battig,  instructor  in  mathematics; 
Morgan  W.  Evans,  instructor  in  bot- 
any; Miss  Lael  Austin  Henderson,  sec- 
retary to  the  dean  of  college  women; 
Arthur  Croley,  instructor  in  organ; 
Doris  Portman,  instructor  in  euryth- 
mics;  Suzanne  G.  Smith,  assistant  in 
zoology;  Hazel  M.  Geddes,  assistant 
in  geology  and  geography;  Arthur  H. 
Jones,  assistant  in  geology  and  geog- 
raphy; Esther  Henrichson,  assistant 
in  physical  education;  Jane  Howard, 
’27,  assistant  in  fine  arts;  Mrs.  Edith 
Hall,  assistant  to  the  dean  of  con- 
servatory women;  Lester  Longman, 
’27,  and  Janet  MacLennan,  ’26,  post 
graduate  assistants  in  the  department 
of  Bible;  Howard  Tessenvitz,  ’27, 
Paul  L.  Jones,  ’27,  and  Don  Burr,  ’27, 
student  assistants  in  physical  educa- 
tion; Maren  Thomsen,  ’26,  conserva- 
tory librarian;  Leila  F.  Holloway,  '27, 
and  Lois  M.  Rogers,  library  assist- 
ants; Mrs.  Pelton,  matron  of  Das- 
comb;  Miss  Edith  Bacon,  matron  of 
Lord  Cottage. 


Donald  Morrison,  assistant  professor 
of  violin,  has  been  made  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  violin  and  principal  of  violin 
normal.  Miss  Maria  M.  Johnson,  a 
graduate  of  Knox  College  in  1922,  has 
been  appointed  acting  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  for  one  year,  in 
Miss  Sinclair’s  absence.  Miss  John- 
son was  an  instructor  at  Knox  Col- 
lege for  three  years  and  taught  there 
one  year  as  assistant  professor.  She 
has  also  had  one  year  of  graduate 
study  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Professor  Root  Succumbs  to 
Operation 

Professor  Azariah  Smith  Root,  col- 
lege librarian  for  forty  years,  died  of 
heart  failure  Sunday,  October  2.  Mr. 
Root  had  not  been  well  for  the  past 
month  and  went  to  Allen  hospital  the 
previous  Thursday  for  an  abdominal 
operation. 

He  was  born  in  Middlefield,  Mass., 
February  3,  1862,  coming  to  Oberlin 
as  a student  from  Dalton,  Mass.,  in 
1879.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree  in 
1884  and  his  A.M.  in  1887.  He  stud- 
ied at  Harvard  Law  School  and  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen.  He  was 
a member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

During  the  past  few  years  he  had 
made  a number  of  trips  to  England, 
doing  research  work  in  the  libraries 
of  Holland. 

Before  the  library  schools  of  Colum- 
bia, Western  Reserve,  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Pratt  Institute  he  was 
an  annual  lecturer.  During  the  past 
summer  he  taught  in  Columbia.  Dur- 
ing 1916-17  he  was  acting  head  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  School. 

Mr.  Root  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  in  1921- 
22,  of  the  Ohio  Library  Association 
in  1900-01,  1914-15,  and  of  the  Bibli- 
ographical Society  of  America  in 
1909-12,  1923-26.  He  wras  also  a di- 
rector of  the  American  Correspond- 
ence School  of  Librarianship,  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Library  In- 
stitute. 

Besides  being  librarian  Mr.  Root 
was  professor  of  bibliography.  He 
was  a member  of  the  two  most  im- 
portant committees  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  college — the  pruden- 
tial committee  since  1893  and  the  in- 
vestment committee  since  1915.  He 
was  vice-chairman  of  the  general  fac- 
ulty and  a member  of  many  of  its 
committees. 

In  the  community  he  was  thought 
of  as  one  of  its  first  citizens.  For 
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ASmall  Event  Turned  Wayne 
Wheeler  to  Prohibition 


many  years  he  was  president  of  the 
local  school  board.  He  had  served  as 
trustee  of  the  United  church,  and  pre- 
viously both  deacon  and  trustee  of 
the  First  church,  and  at  one  time  its 
Sunday  School  superintendent.  To 
the  Village  Improvement  Society,  the 
Community  Chest  and  other  civic  en- 
terprises he  gave  of  his  time  and 
effort.  He  represented  the  class  of 


1884  in  the  Alumni  Council  and  was 
also  secretary  of  his  class. 

With  Howard  Russell,  A.  G.  Com- 
ings, J.  T.  Henderson,  H.  M.  Tenney 
and  other  well  known  Oberlin  men 
he  founded  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
in  the  early  90’s.  During  the  war  he 
served  for  a period  as  librarian  at 
Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  At 
his  death  he  was  a member  of  the 
financial  and  promotion  committee 
of  the  Congregational  Conference  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Root’s  appointment  as  professor 
antedated  that  of  any  other  active 
member  of  the  faculty.  To  him  his 
fellow  members  looked  for  sane  coun- 
sel and  upon  him  they  laid  heavy  re- 
sponsibility. When  he  became  col- 
lege librarian  there  were  14,000  vol- 
umes to  care  for;  when  he  died  there 
were  over  500,000,  more  than  half  be- 
ing hound  volumes.  His  yearly  acces- 


sions nearly  equaled  the  original 
library.  For  some  years  he  had  been 
able  to  boast  that  Oberlin  had  the 
largest  college  library  in  the  country. 
He  was  known  as  the  dean  of  college 
librarians  and  his  connection  with 
the  A.  L.  A.  dated  back  almost  to  its 
organization  in  1876. 

Professor  Root  is  survived  by  Mrs. 
Root,  whom  he  married  as  Anna 


Mayo  Metcalf  of  Elyria  in  1887,  by  a 
daughter,  Marian,  connected  with  the 
New  York  City  Public  Library,  and 
by  a son,  Francis  M.,  professor  of 
social  hygiene  and  public  health  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
He  also  leaves  a sister,  Mrs.  Waverly 
T.  Wonson,  of  West  Roxbury,  Mass., 
and  a brother,  Frank,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie, N.  Y. 

His  funeral  was  held  in  Finney 
Chapel  Tuesday,  October  4.  Burial 
was  made  in  Westwood.  Sharing  in 
the  service  were  Dr.  George  W.  An- 
drews, Dr.  W.  B’.  Bohn,  Rev.  Nicholas 
Van  der  Pyl,  Mr.  Carl  Vitz,  librarian 
of  the  Public  Library,  Toledo,  Presi- 
dent Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  Dean 
Thomas  W.  Graham,  and  Dr.  Dan 
Bradley.  The  pallbearers  were  George 
M.  Jones,  H.  B.  Thurston,  Howard 
Rawdon,  Frank  W.  Tobin,  Doren  E. 
Lyon  and  A.  J.  Kelly. 


“Some  act,  trivial  in  itself,  may 
turn  the  tide  in  one's  career,”  says  an 
editorial  in  the  Oberlin  Tribune  for 
September  9.  The  article  then  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  how  Wayne  B.  Wheeler 
became  interested  in  prohibition. 

Miss  Celia  E.  Burr,  a graduate  of 
the  college  in  1870  and  for  many  years 
a teacher  in  the  Oberlin  high  school, 
was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  tem- 
perance. The  ninetieth  birthday  of 
Neal  Dow  in  1893  she  used  as  an  oc- 
casion to  stage  a temperance  meeting 
in  the  First  church.  She  wanted  to 
interest  the  youth  in  the  cause  so  she 
sought  speakers  from  the  academy, 
college  and  seminary. 

Young  Wheeler,  a senior  in  college, 
was  recommended  to  her  as  the  best 
orator  in  that  department.  At  first  he 
refused  her  invitation  as  he  said  he 
was  not  interested  in  prohibition. 
She  persuaded  him  to  think  it  over 
before  giving  final  answer.  He  did  so 
and  among  others  consulted  Dr.  James 
Brand,  then  pastor  of  First  church. 
Eventually  he  spoke  and  gave  a fine 
oration. 

After  graduation  he  accepted  work 
with  the  newly  organized  Anti-Saloon 
League  and  at  the  same  time  studied 
law  at  Western  Reserve,  receiving  his 
degree  there  in  1898.  He  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  ranks  of  the  league  till 
he  became  its  great  leader  and  the 
most  forceful  advocate  of  the  dry 
cause  in  the  world. 

Wayne  Wheeler  rarely  came  to  Ober- 
lin that  he  did  not  seek  out  Miss  Burr 
and  remind  her  that  her  invitation 
was  the  turning  point  in  his  career. 
The  study  he  gave  the  subject  of  tem- 
perance in  the  preparation  for  that 
oration  led  him  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  cause. 


Dr.  Jewett  Buried  in  Oberlin 

An  urn  containing  the  ashes  of 
Professor  F.  F.  Jewett  was  brought  to 
Oberlin  and  interred  in  Westwood 
cemetery  September  16.  At  Mrs. 
Jewett’s  request  the  brief  service  was 
in  charge  of  the  chemistry  department 
of  the  college.  Professor  H.  N. 
Holmes  spoke  for  the  department, 
and  Professor  W.  H.  Chapin  for  the 
thousands  of  former  students  of  Dr. 
Jewett.  The  burial  service  was  read 
by  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn.  A niece,  Miss 
Louisa  Clark,  represented  the  fam- 
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ily.  Dr.  Jewett  died  in  Honolulu  July 
1,  1926.  Mrs.  Jewett  is  continuing 
her  home  in  Honolulu. 


President  Wilkins  States  why 
He  Came  to  Oberlin 

“ Because  of  personalities  I have 
known  among  Oberlin  alumni,  some 
of  whom  I count  my  closest  friends,” 
was  one  of  the  reasons  that  led  Presi- 
dent Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  to  accept 
the  position  of  administrative  head 
of  Oberlin  College. 

Dr.  Wilkins  was  speaking  before 
the  faculty,  assembled  at  dinner  at 
the  Oberlin  Inn,  September  27.  He 
said  he  had  come  from  a work  he 
loved  and  from  friends  he  loved  be- 
cause he  felt  that  in  the  college  ad- 
ministration field  he  could  possibly 
render  his  best  service. 

Oberlin  attracted  him  because  it 
stood  in  the  forefront  of  American 
colleges;  financially  and  in  strength 
of  faculty  it  stood  in  the  very  front. 

He  spoke  of  two  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  the  faculty — scholarli- 
ness,  ability  to  teach,  and  the  indi- 
vidual responsibility  that  each  mem- 
ber assumed  for  the  work  in  his  de- 
partment and  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  college  as  a 
whole. 

Two  other  attributes  that  marked 
Oberlin  he  said  were  distinguished 
breadth  of  view  and  a deep  spirit  of 
service,  the  latter  possibly  more  no- 
ticeable than  any  other. 

Other  reasons  why  Oberlin  appealed 
to  him  were  “ because  it  is  co-educa- 
tional,  it  is  in  the  middle  west,  its 
administration  of  athletics  1 can  sup- 
port so  whole  heartedly,  and  it  has 
no  fraternities” 

Dr.  Wilkins  believes  that  Oberlin 
has  a chance  to  work  out  the  ideal 
type  of  residence  for  young  men. 

He  paid  tribute  to  Professor  Aza- 
riah  Root  in  saying  that  he  had  al- 
ways wondered  why  Oberlin  alumni 
were  so  well  read.  He  found  the  an- 
swer, as  a member  of  a committee 
searching  for  a librarian  for  Chicago 
University,  in  the  replies  of  over  a 
hundred  librarians  of  the  country  as 
to  who  was  the  leading  college  libra- 
rian. Professor  Root  was  the  unani- 
mous choice. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Oberlin 
is  held  was  manifest  in  the  remarks 
of  some  of  his  colleagues  at  Chicago. 
In  their  congratulations,  a number 
of  the  heads  of  graduate  departments 
stated  that  they  were  always  glad  to 


get  young  people  from  Oberlin,  as  they 
made  the  very  best  of  graduate  stu- 
dents. 


Eccentric  Gives  Large  Col- 
lection to  Library 

Oberlin  College  became  the  posses- 
sor last  spring  of  over  100,000  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  magazines  and 
books,  contributed  shortly  before  his 
death  by  Joseph  Edison  Hitchcock,  a 
resident  of  Oberlin. 


Mr.  Hitchcock  came  to  Oberlin  a 
boy,  when,  after  his  father’s  death  his 
mother  selected  this  college  town  as 
the  place  in  which  to  educate  her 
children.  He  studied  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  and  the  college  from 

HOME  COMING 
October  15 

8-12  A.  M. — Visitation  of  Classes. 

2:30  P.  M. — Oberlin  - Western  Re- 
serve Football 

4:00  P.M. — Informal  Reception  at 
Men’s  Building 

7:00  P.M. — Moving  Pictures,  1927 
Commencement 

Assembly  Room,  Men’s 
Building 

8:00  P.M. — Informal  Party  and 
Dance 

Warner  Gymnasium 


1855  to  1862.  A brother,  Henry,  grad- 
uated from  the  college  in  1856. 

Joseph  went  from  Oberlin  to  Lon- 
don and  studied  at  the  University  of 
London  under  Francis  Newman,  broth- 
er of  Cardinal  Newman.  Returning 
to  Oberlin  to  care  for  his  mother  he 
took  up  the  study  of  sociology,  a com- 
paratively new  subject.  He  began  to 
accumulate  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, intending  some  day  to  write  a 
book  on  sociology  based  on  the  ma- 
terial found  in  these  papers.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  86  but  had  not  gotten 


around  to  writing  the  book.  It  is  said 
that  in  earlier  years  he  did  write  for 
the  New  York  Times  and  other 
papers. 

His  store  of  papers  gradually  in- 
creased till  they  filled  his  house  on 
South  Professor  street.  They  over- 
flowed into  a barn  and  then  he  rented 
empty  space  over  stores  on  South 
Main  street  and  there  added  to  his 
collection.  He  was  a frequent  sight 
on  the  streets  of  Oberlin  carrying 
large  bundles  of  papers  from  the  post- 
office.  His  chin  rested  on  his  breast 
and  for  years  he  never  slept  in  a bed, 
neighbors  say,  a condition  resulting 
from  his  sleeping  in  a chair  by  his 
mother's  bed  during  her  long  illness. 

His  mind  was  full  of  sociological 
questions  which  he  would  spring  on 
the  unwary.  For  a time  he  rvould  ac- 
cost strangers  on  the  street  with,  "my 
name’s  Hitchcock,  what  do  you  think 
of  limiting  millionaires  to  a million?” 

Years  ago  he  lost  some  securities. 
When  his  papers  were  removed  by  the 
college  the  securities  were  found  in 
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their  midst  and  restored  to  their 
owner.  The  college  is  trying  gradual- 
ly to  classify  the  material  received 
from  Mr.  Hitchcock.  At  present  the 
abandoned  dormitories  .East  and  West 
lodges,  are  used  for  their  storage. 


Gurney  Gives  Movie  Outfit 

Prederich  W.  Gurney,  ’91,  of  Se- 
tauket,  Long  Island,  has  given  the 
college  a complete  moving  picture  out- 
fit consisting  of  camera,  projector  and 
other  parts.  It  is  of  sub-standard,  13 
m.  m.,  size  for  use  in  class  rooms, 
club  rooms  or  homes.  Pictures  were 
taken  of  the  1927  commencement, 
showing  the  academic  procession, 
alumni  parade,  alumni  dinner,  and 
various  campus  scenes.  Dr.  Bos- 
worth,  as  honorary  marshal,  and  Pres- 
ident King,  in  his  final  appearance  as 
active  head  of  the  college,  appear  a 
number  of  times  on  the  films.  Other 
faculty  members,  alumni  and  guests 
are  shown. 

The  films  are  of  especial  interest 
to  alumni  and  will  probably  he  shown 
by  Alumni  Secretary  Olmstead  before 
such  alumni  chapters  as  he  may  have 
opportunity  to  visit  this  fall  and 
winter.  The  pictures  were  taken 
under  Mr.  Olmstead's  direction. 


Inauguration  Exercises 
October  23-24 

Dr.  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  will  be 
inaugurated  as  president  of  Oberlin 
College  on  Monday,  October  24. 

While  the  program  is  still  subject 
to  modification  it  is  planned  to  also 
hold  exercises  on  Sunday,  October  23. 
On  Sunday  at  4 o’clock  will  be  a 
service  of  praise  and  worship  directed 
by  Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  of  the 
School  of  Theology  and  Director 
Frank  W.  Shaw  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Dr.  C.  W.  Gilltey,  pastor  of 
Hyde  Park  Baptist  church  (University 
church)  of  Chicago,  one  of  America’s 
distinguished  preachers,  will  be  the 
speaker. 

The  academic  procession  on  Mon- 
day will  form  at  10  o’clock  and  the 
inauguration  ceremonies  in  Finney 
chapel  will  begin  at  10:30.  At  12:30 
there  will  be  a luncheon  for  delegates 
and  guests  to  he  served  at  Warner 
gymnasium.  From  3 to  4 o’clock  the 
college  buildings  will  be  open  for  in- 
spection by  guests.  A musical  vesper 
service  will  be  held  at  4 p.  m.  in  Fin- 
ney Chapel. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  to  a 
large  number  of  colleges  and  universi- 


ties, to  public  officials  and  other  se- 
lected guests.  All  alumni  are  invited 
to  be  present,  without  special  invita- 
tion. 

Professor  Clarence  Ward  is  chair- 
man of  the  faculty  committee  and  Dr. 
Dan  F.  Bradley  of  the  trustee  commit- 
tee is  in  charge  of  the  inauguration. 


President  King’s  Sister  Dies 

Miss  Eliza  Woodward  King,  sister 
of  Emeritus  President  Henry  Churchill 
King,  died  near  Fairlee,  Vt.,  August 
13,  and  her  remains  taken  to  Oberlin 
for  burial.  Miss  King  had  lived  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  King  for  many  years 
and  had  only  a few  days  before  gone 
with  them  to  spend  the  summer  in 
Vermont.  She  was  born  in  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,  and  before  coming  to  Oberlin 
had  lived  in  California. 


Art  Lecture 

Rev.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage  of  the  uni- 
versity extension  department  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  in  Oberlin  October  4.  Dr. 
Cranage  is  a personal  friend  of  Dr. 
Ian  Hannah,  formerly  a professor  in 
Oberlin.  His  subject  was  “ The  Home 
of  the  Monk.” 
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Good  Material  for  Footba^U 

The  1927  football  season  looks  like 
an  interesting  one.  The  old  backfleld 
of  Poe,  Burr,  and  Hansbary,  which 
has  carried  the  burden  of  attack  for 
two  years,  is  gone.  Bob  Ballard  and 
Win  Hastings,  the  two  classy  ends  of 
the  ’26  team,  will  also  be  missing. 
With  the  further  loss  of  Zwick  and 
Gowdy  the  team  this  fall  will  take  on 
quite  a new  aspect. 

However,  the  team  can  not  be  called 
a “green”  one,  for  there  will  be  one 
letter  end,  three  letter  tackles,  and 
four  letter  guards,  and  Monty  Doane 
of  the  ’24  champs  is  back  reporting 
for  center.  Then  we  have  Fleming 
for  quarter  and  Wickenden  and  Hos- 
field  as  other  backs.  In  all,  there 
will  be  twelve  letter  men.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  are  such  experi- 
enced Senior  men  as  Stocker,  Wat- 
ters, Morris  and  Jamison. 

Then,  the  new  material  coming  in 
from  the  Freshmen  looks  good.  Their 
line  averaged  over  170  pounds  and 
they  were  a bunch  of  scrappers  ever 
willing  to  tackle  the  Varsity.  Among 
them  are  a number  of  the  sons  of 
sons  of  Oberlin — Stocker,  Moorhead, 
Bebout,  White,  Adams  and  Jack  and 
Chuck  Wilder.  The  incoming  back- 
field  material  is  light,  but  fast,  smart 
and  uplifting. 

Everyone  expects  to  see  some  of 
the  taller,  faster  tackles  moved  out 
to  the  end.  If  some  of  the  letter  line 
men  can  be  developed  into  good  ends, 
we  will  have  a line  of  letter  men 
with  strong,  ambitious  Sophs  behind 
them.  The  make-up  of  the  line  is 
more  to  the  coach’s  liking,  and  it  is 
understood  that  he  expects  a more 
versatile  and  high-powered  scoring 
machine.  The  fast,  clever  backs,  be- 
hind a strong,  experienced  line,  should 
make  good  use  of  the  lateral  pass. 

We  are  playing  eight  Conference 
games.  Starting  with  Kenyon  at 
Oberlin  on  October  1st,  we  play  Bald- 
win-Wallace,  Western  Reserve,  Miami, 
Case,  Akron,  Wooster,  and  close 
with  Mt  Union  at  Oberlin  on  Novem- 
ber 19th.  From  the  dope,  it  looks 
like  Reserve,  Miami  and  Wooster 
should  be  the  three  strongest  teams; 
however,  Baldwin-Wallace  has  been 
above  the  500  per  cent  mark  the  last 
two  years,  tieing  Case  and  Akron  and 
losing  only  to  Reserve  and  Oberlin. 
Reports  from  Akron  indicate  that 
they  expect  to  have  an  unusually 
strong  team  this  year.  The  Case 
game  is  always  a close  battle.  While 


we  have  won  the  last  three  years 
from  Fletcher’s  boys,  it  has  always 
been  by  a mighty  small  margin. 
Mount  Union,  under  Dick  Thorpe, 
has  produced  a well  coached,  danger- 
ous team. 

Each  team  feels  that  it  has  a 
chance  to  win  from  us  and  will  be 
pointing  for  our  game.  It  looks  now 
like  a mighty  interesting  and  close 
season,  and  one  feels  that  if  any  team 
beats  them,  they  will  have  to  play  a 
smart,  “he-man”  game. 

A squad  of  some  fifty  men  reported 
a week  before  the  opening  of  school, 
looking  fit  for  a busy  season.  During 
the  first  two  weeks  Coach  MacEacli- 
ron  was  assisted  by  Bob  Ballard  of 
last  year’s  team,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  assistants  for  the  year — Tes- 
senvitz,  Don  Burr  and  Jolly  Rogers 
of  the  Physical  Education  department 
staff.  Guy  Throner  will  coach  the 
freshmen,  as  usual. 


Football  Games 


Oct.  1 — Kenyon  at  Oberlin. 

Oct.  8 — Baldwin-  Wallace  at 
Berea. 

Oct.  15 — Reserve  at  Oberlin. 
Homecoming  Day. 

Oct.  22 — Miami  at  Oxford. 

Oct.  29 — Case  at  Cleveland. 
Migration  Day. 

Nov.  5 — Akron  at  Oberlin. 

Nov.  12 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

Nov.  19 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin. 

Dads’  and  Mothers’  Day 


Alumni  Trustee  to  be  Elected 

Ballots  for  alumni  trustee  have  been 
mailed  to  all  alumni  and  are  return- 
able to  Secretary  George  M.  Jones 
on  or  before  October  31.  A circular 
of  explanation  accompanying  the  bal- 
lot gives  the  degrees,  occupation, 
other  professional  and  business  inter- 
ests, offices  held  and  publications  of 
the  nominees.  Rev.  Joel  B.  Hayden, 
’09,  whose  term  of  office  expires,  is  re- 
nominated. The  other  names  on  the 
ballot  are  Rev.  Ernest  Bourner  Allen, 
t ’03,  Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  ’03,  Mrs. 
Allan  F.  Millikan,  ’93,  Professor 
William  E.  Mosher,  ’99. 

Alumni  should  exercise  their  suf- 
frage and  should  return  their  ballots 
promptly. 


College  Provides  New  Presi- 
dent with  House 

The  college  has  provided  a house 
for  its  new  president.  The  Trustee 
Committee  on  Presidential  Succession 
when  electing  Dr.  Wilkins  as  presi- 
dent arranged  that  in  addition  to  his 
salary  he  should  be  furnished  a house. 
Former  presidents  have  provided  their 
own  homes,  President  King  having  lo- 
cated at  his  East  College  street  resi- 
dence while  still  a young  teacher,  long 
before  his  presidency. 

The  property  purchased  by  the  col- 
lege is  at  154  Forest  street.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  about  200  feet  and  runs 
half  way  back  to  Elm  street.  The 
large  brick  house  was  erected  five 
years  ago  by  Professor  S.  R.  Williams 
and  has  stood  vacant  since  his  trans- 
fer to  Amherst.  It  is  a well-built, 
commodious  house  with  adequate 
grounds  and  should  prove  a delightful 
residence  for  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Wilkins. 


Seniors  Lose  Popular 
Student 

Yasu  Kamatani,  a member  of  the 
class  of  1928,  was  drowned  in  Lake 
Michigan  in  August.  Mr.  Kamatani 
was  employed  for  the  summer,  as  he 
had  been,  the  previous  summer, 
aboard  the  private  yacht  of  a Chicago 
millionaire. 

While  cruising  in  Green  Bay  the 
gasoline  tank  exploded,  throwing  the 
captain,  the  owner’s  wife  and  Mr. 
Kamatani  in  the  water.  They  were 
drowned  before  help  could  reach 
them.  The  body  has  not  been  recov- 
ered. 

“Yas,”  as  he  was  commonly  known 
by  his  mates,  was  a brilliant  student 
and  would  not  only  have  received  his 
bachelor’s  but  possibly  his  master’s 
degree  the  coming  June.  He  came  to 
America  in  1922  from  Tattori,  Japan, 
largely  through  the  influence  of  two 
Oberlin  girls  teaching  in  Japan  at  that 
time — Miss  Estella  Coe,  TO,  and  Miss 
Josephine  Steinhoff,  '16.  For  two  years 
he  studied  at  West  Henniker,  N.  H., 
high  school,  grdauating  there  in  1924. 
His  major  was  political  science  and 
he  had  also  carried  advanced  work  in 
French.  He  was  active  in  the  Jap- 
anese, Cosmopolitan,  and  French 
clubs,  was  a member  of  the  Musical 
Union,  and  the  college  soccer  team, 
and  had  belonged  to  the  Freshman 
Glee  club. 
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A memorial  service  was  held  lor 
him  in  Finney  Chapel  on  October  2. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  gave  the  invocation 
and  scripture;  Miss  Coe  spoke  feel- 
ingly of  the  Kamatani  family  and 
home  back  in  Japan.  Other  speakers 
were  Mr.  Stanley  E.  Howell  of  the 
senior  class,  Mr.  Aiji  Takenichi  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club,  Dr.  Karl  F.  Geiser 
of  the  faculty.  Dr.  Andrews  was  at 
the  organ. 


Former  Pastor  in  New  Loca- 
tion 

Rev.  W.  H.  Spence,  formerly  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  church 
of  Oberlin,  has  gone  from  Tabernacle 
church,  Salem,  Mass.,  to  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
where  Dartmouth  college  is  located. 
It  is  the  only  church  of  the  town  and 
serves  both  the  village  and  the  col- 
lege. 


Student  Anxiously  Awaited 
His  Appearance 

In  these  days  of  flying  records  a 
mere  walking  record  does  not  attract 
much  attention,  but  the  Oberlin 
alumni,  who  for  many  years  received 
their  mail  at  the  hands  of  Carrier 
J.  K.  Wagner,  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  Mr.  Wagner  has  just  re- 
tired from  Uncle  Sam’s  service  after 
having  walked  more  than  93,000 
miles  in  his  distribution  of  mail  in 
Oberlin.  He  had  served  as  carrier 
a little  over  25  years,  much  of  that 
time  in  the  southwestern  section  of 
town. 


Browning  House  Discon- 
tinued 

A hospital  annex  has  been  provided 
by  remodelling  a house  to  the  west 
of  Allen  hospital.  This  is  to  replace 
Browning  House  on  Forest  street,  the 
rest  house  for  college  women,  dis- 
continued last  spring.  A separate 
section  of  the  building  will  also  be 
used  for  minor  contageous  diseases, 
which  have  heretofore  been  cared  for 
in  a house  on  South  Professor  street 
near  the  railroad. 

As  the  annex  is  only  a few  yards 
from  the  hospital  the  general  super- 
intendent will  be  able  to  give  it  her 
supervision.  The  hospital  kitchen 
will  provide  the  meals  for  the  annex 
patients.  Less  overhead  expense  and 
more  efficient  service  is  expected  to 
result  from  the  new  arrangement. 


Familiar  Faces  in  New 
Locations 

Faces  familiar  to  many  student  gen- 
erations will  be  found  in  new  loca- 
tions in  Oberlin  this  fall.  W.  D. 
Hobbs  will  be  manager  of  Oberlin 
Inn,  the  one-time  Park  Hotel,  and 
Louis  E.  Burgner  will  do  business  at 
21  South  Main  street  in  one  of  the 
finest  offices  in  this  part  of  Ohio. 

The  Hobbs  restaurant  continues  on 
East  College  Street,  though  Mr.  Hobbs 
leased  it  to  others  some  years  ago  and 
has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Florida. 

The  hotel  was  entirely  renovated 
and  refurnished  in  the  spring  and  its 
interior  given  the  appearance  of  a 
New  England  inn.  Furniture,  drap- 
eries and  decorations  were  provided 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Elma 
Pratt,  ’12,  of  Cleveland.  Mural  paint- 
ings depicting  high  spots  in  Oberlin’s 
history  are  the  work  of  Miss  Julia 
Severance  of  Oberlin. 

Returning  alumni  and  other  guests 
have  expressed  warm  approval  of  the 
new  arrangements  and  attractiveness 
of  the  inn  and  now  with  Mr.  Hobbs 
in  charge  friendliness  will  permeate 
the  air  and  good  food  satisfy  the  in- 
ner man. 

For  thirty  years  the  name  Burgner 
has  been  synonomous  with  insurance 
and  real  estate  in  Oberlin,  and  the 
chances  are  will  continue  to  be  for 
years  to  come.  Mr.  Louis  E.  Burgner 
took  over  the  business  of  Charles 
Seth  Brown  in  1897  and  of  W.  B. 
Durand  in  1916  and  was  located  all 
these  years  upstairs  at  9 South  Main 
street.  Last  summer  he  remodeled 
the  store  at  21  South  Main  street  and 
now  has  a ground  floor  office.  Asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Burgner  is  his  daugh- 
ter, Rebecca,  graduate  of  the  Conser- 
vatory in  1922,  with  a master  of  mu- 
sic degree,  received  in  1927. 

Comings  and  Yocoms  have  made  in- 
terior changes  in  their  stores  that 
have  brought  added  light  and  attract- 
iveness. 


Church  Changes  in  Oberlin 

The  fall  and  winter  will  see  a num- 
ber of  changes  among  the  Oberlin 
churches. 

The  steeple  has  been  removed  from 
the  Second  church  building  and  the 
interior  remodeled  for  use  as  a col- 
lege laboratory,  the  United  church 
having  sold  the  building  to  the  col- 
lege. 

The  old  First  church  building  is  un- 


dergoing repairs  that  will  put  it  in 
good  condition  for  service  and  the 
United  church  has  voted  to  use  this 
auditorium  for  its  Sunday  morning 
worship  as  quickly  as  the  renovation 
can  be  completed.  The  organ  from 
the  old  Second  church  has  been  placed 
in  this  building  and  been  put  into 
first  class  condition  by  an  organ  build- 
er from  Cleveland.  New  choir  seats 
have  been  installed,  and  new  choir 
dressing  rooms  provided  under  the 
choir  loft. 

It  is  expected  the  church  will  be 
ready  for  use  about  December  1. 
Meantime  the  services  of  the  United 
church  will  be  held  in  the  college 
chapel  as  they  have  been  since  the 
two  churches  united  a number  of 
years  ago.  The  church  is  without  a 
pastor  at  the  present  time,  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl  having  resigned 
last  summer.  Rev.  Ivan  Welty,  re- 
cent graduate  of  the  College  and 
School  of  Theology,  is  Director  of  Re- 
ligious Education. 

The  organ  previously  in  the  First 
church  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Methodists  and  is  being  installed  in 
their  new  church  on  South  Professor 
street  opposite  the  foot  of  Elm  street. 
The  Sunday  school  rooms  of  this 
church  are  about  ready  for  use  but 
the  auditorium  will  not  be  ready  for 
occupancy  until  December.  Mean- 
while their  church  services  are  being 
held  in  Warner  Concert  Hall. 

Rowland  Hall  on  East  College 
street,  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  festive  parties  and  dances,  has 
been  leased  by  the  Christian  Science 
church. 


Three  New  Trustees  for 
Shansi 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Shansi  Memorial  Association,  at  their 
semi-annual  meeting  in  June  increased 
the  number  of  trustees  by  three  and 
elected  the  following  to  membership 
on  the  board:  Mrs.  Seabury  C.  Mas- 
tick,  ’92,  of  New  York,  for  a term  of 
three  years,  Mr.  C.  C.  Johnson,  ’99,  of 
New  York,  for  two  years,  and  Mr. 
Carl  R.  Kimball,  ’00,  of  Madison,  Ohio, 
for  one  year. 


Faculty  Member  form  Shansi 
in  Oberlin 

Mr.  Lin  Ping  Chia  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Oberlin-Shansi  schools  arrived  in 
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Oberlin  in  September  to  take  up  grad- 
uate study  in  the  college. 

Mr.  Chia  was  acting  dean  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr.  Fairfield  two  years  ago 
and  has  been  in  charge  of  the  normal 
training  courses  in  the  Shansi  school 


the  past  three  years.  He  comes  to 
Oberlin  on  a fellowship  made  possible 
by  the  gift  of  Charles  M.  Hall,  through 
the  trustees  of  his  estate. 

Mr.  Chia  is  a product  of  Oberlin’s 
educational  plant  in  China.  He  first 
entered  the  school  as  a student  in  the 
lower  grades  17  years  ago.  After 
graduating  from  the  academy  he  at- 
tended Yenching  University,  where  he 
graduated  with  honors  and  as  pres- 
ident of  his  class.  He  earned  his  own 
way  during  the  three  years.  Refus- 
ing other  more  remunerative  positions 
he  returned  to  Taiku  to  teach  in  the 
school  that  had  given  him  his  oppor- 
tunity and  to  which  he  was  deeply  de- 
voted. 

He  is  the  father  of  two  young  girls 
and  his  one  regret  in  coming  to  Amer- 
ica was  that  he  could  not  bring  them 
and  Mrs.  Chia  with  him.  His  major 
study  in  this  country  will  be  educa- 
tion. He  is  a fluent  user  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

“Monty”  P.  Doane,  who  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  one  of  Oberlin’s 
student  representatives  in  Shansi,  also 
returned  to  this  country  in  September 
and  has  resumed  his  studies  with  the 
senior  class.  On  his  trip  home  he 
came  by  the  way  of  the  Philippines, 
India,  Egypt,  and  Europe. 


While  Mr.  Chia  and  Mr.  Doane  were 
coming  to  America  other  representa- 
tives were  going  to  China  to  take 
their  places. 

Everett  "Red”  Hawkins,  selected  by 
the  student  body  to  succeed  Mr. 
Doane  for  the  next  two  years,  sailed 
in  August. 

Chin  Liang  Chiao,  who  graduated 
from  Oberlin  in  1925  and  took  his 
master’s  degree  in  economics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  has  gone  to 
Shansi  to  take  Mr.  Chia’s  work  in  his 
absence. 

As  specialist  in  agriculture  Ray- 
mond T.  Moyer,  ’21,  takes  up  his 
work.  For  a year  he  will  be  at  Pe- 
king in  language  school  and  in  con- 
sultation with  agricultural  authorities. 
He  will  then  go  to  Taiku  and  establish 
an  experimental  farm  on  which  he 
will  demonstrate  to  the  natives  the 
best  methods  of  soil  cultivation  and 
crop  production.  A farm  for  this 
work  is  being  provided  by  funds  given 
by  Mr.  George  R.  Hemingway,  ’94-’95. 

Mr.  Moyer  was  Oberlin’s  student 
representative  in  Shansi,  1921-23.  He 
then  returned  to  America  and  has 
been  studying  agriculture  at  Colorado 
State  College  and  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. Mrs.  Moyer  accompanies  him. 


Should  Continue  as  Cultural 
College 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead:  — 

“ I am  a firm  believer  in  Oberlin’s 
retaining  her  present  position  as  a 
college  (not  a university)  teaching, 
inspiring,  leading  and  strengthening 
her  students,  mentally  and  morally, 
along  cultural  lines;  giving  the  foun- 
dation for  real  leadership  in  what- 
ever calling  is  chosen,  and  the 
strength  of  will  to  carry  on  because 
of  substantial  basis  in  brains  and 
character  acquired  through  study, 
fellow  students,  and  associations  with 
the  faculty.  After  college  the  grad- 
uates can  finish  for  professions  in 
the  proper  professional  and  graduate 
schools.  If,  however,  the  vocational 
is  more  emphasized,  the  cultural 
surely  will  be  sacrificed.” 

Ethelbert  Grabim,,  ’96. 


Too  Much  Religion  and  Not 
Enough  Business 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: — 

This  is  an  attempt  to  report  the  im- 
pressions received  upon  first  experi- 
encing a college  reunion,  fifteen  years 
after  receiving  a diploma,  and  having 


been  almost  completely  absent  from, 
the  college  in  the  meantime. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
conditions  developed  this  year  in  such 
a way  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
us  to  be  in  Ohio  in  June.  Whether 
to  attend  Oberlin  commencement  was 
a question;  Mrs.  Grant  is  not  an  Ober- 
lin woman;  probably  none  of  my  best 
friends  of  college  days,  either  students 
or  faculty,  would  be  present;  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  Oberlin 
as  a memory,  rather  than  subject  it 
to  the  test  of  comparison  with  every- 
thing we  had  encountered  since  col- 
lege days.  What  caused  us  finally  to 
go  was  not  an  expectation  of  pleas- 
ure, but  rather  a combination  of 
curiosity  and  the  fear  that  it  might 
be  many  years  before  another  chance 
arose.  In  contrast  with  our  mild 
emotions,  the  young  lady  of  last  year’s 
class,  who  travelled  -with  us,  grew 
ever  more  highly  excited  as  we  drew 
nearer  Oberlin.  It  may  be  that  we 
imbibed  something  from  her,  but 
whatever  the  cause,  my  wife  and  I 
very  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  five  days 
in  Oberlin,  and  we  are  grateful  to  all 
the  many  people  who  planned  and  ran 
the  celebration. 

Please  let  it  be  understood  that  on 
the  subjects  mentioned  below,  with 
one  exception,  I lay  no  claim  to  un- 
usual knowledge  of  the  subject.  I am 
writing  as  an  ordinary  alumnus, 
whose  only  special  contribution  must 
be  based  upon  the  fact  that  his  occur 
pation  is  rather  different  from  that 
of  any  but  a very  few  of  the  grad- 
uates. 

Upon  driving  into  town  we  were 
impressed  instantly  with  the  beauty 
of  Oberlin.  The  fifteen  years  have 
improved  the  trees  and  the  ivy.  The 
college  buildings  were  a disappoint- 
ment; the  newer  ones  are  good,  but 
not  outstandingly  so.  American  arch- 
itecture has  made  such  progress  in 
the  last  generation  that  no  doubt  it 
is  financially  impossible  for  a college 
to  keep  pace. 

CLASSMATES  MORE  FRIENDLY 

We  discovered  that  our  classmates 
seemed  a more  friendly  group  than  in 
the  old  days.  The  cliques  were  break- 
ing up.  Several  of  us,  upon  compar- 
ing notes,  found  that  we  were  all 
making  friends  of  some  whom  we  had 
known  only  by  name  in  college.  Mrs. 
Grant  and  I hope  to  get  much  better 
acquainted  with  some  of  those  who 
live  or  visit  near  our  home.  We 
heard  a good  many  complaints  about 
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the  weather,  but  I doubt  if  the  amount 
of  rain  we  had  at  this  commencement 
did  the  slightest  harm.  Between  the 
scheduled  meetings  our  principal  bus- 
iness in  life  was  to  talk  to  our  new 
and  old  acquaintances,  and  this  could 
be  done  at  least  as  well  indoors  as 
outside. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  pleasant 
things  we  found  three  serious  ques- 
tions arising  which  were  not  an- 
swered during  our  stay.  One  of  these 
might  be  stated  as:  “Why  so  much 
religion?”  Unless  memory  fails  me 
there  were  four  prayers  in  the  bac- 
calaureate service.  Why  should  the 
final  speech  by  the  president  to  the 
graduating  class  be  called  a “ser- 
mon?” Why  hold  the  commencement 
exercises  in  a “chapel?”  Why  was 
practically  every  speaker  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises,  except  Mr. 
Pound,  a Christian  minister?  Why 
were  there  more  honorary  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  than  all  others 
combined?  (Why  were  the  other  three 
honorary  degrees  confined  to  the 
fields  of  journalism  and  law?)  Why 
should  all  the  music  be  religious?  To 
be  sure,  these  services  were  beauti- 
ful and  impressive,  but  so  are  other 
kinds  of  performances.  Why  compel 
everyone  attending  commencement 
exercises  to  submit  to  religious  forms 
which  for  a large  and  increasing  por- 
tion of  the  alumni  and  students  have 
no  meaning,  and  may  even  be  posi- 
tively objectionable?  Dr.  Bradley  on 
Monday  was  frank  enough  to  admit 
that  the  creeds  of  fifty  years  ago 
have  been  abandoned.  But  if  Ober- 
lin  is  to  continue  to  be  a leading  col- 
lege, she  will  have  to  kick  overboard 
a great  deal  more  of  her  religion  than 
she  yet  appears  willing  to  relinquish. 

MORE  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 
NEEDED 

Our  second  critical  observation  was 
of  an  entirely  different  character. 
Among  the  subjects  of  study  in  the 
college,  my  interests  were  and  still 
are  primarily  in  economics.  The  eco- 
nomics and  sociology  departments, 
which  fifteen  years  ago  were  one,  now 
have  three  times  as  many  teachers 
and  courses  as  when  we  were  stu- 
dents. Professor  Root’s  speech  on 
Saturday  morning  mentioned  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  the  college 
had  been  able  to  buy  some  calculat- 
ing machines  and  such-like  equipment 
which  would  give  to  accounting  and 
allied  courses  the  requisite  atmos- 


phere of  business.  Now  Mr.  Root 
gave  us  a lot  of  information  in  a short 
space  of  time,  but  this  particular  re- 
mark struck  me  as  being  about  as  in- 
telligent as  saying  that  the  prime 
requisite  for  the  study  of  English  lit- 
erature is  some  nice  new  steel  book 
shelves  I trust  I misunderstood  him. 

A moderate  amount  of  special  in- 
quiry on  my  part  developed  that  the 
business  courses  apparently  have 
nothing  that  would  correspond  to  lab- 
oratory work  in  science  courses,  nor 
any  other  arrangement  that  would 
tend  to  bring  into  the  classes  the 
vitality  of  modern  business.  Let  me 
make  it  clear  right  now  that  I am  not 
about  to  advocate  a school  of  business 
administration.  I am  after  quality, 
not  quantity,  in  business  instruction. 
An  English  teacher  once  told  our 
class  that  no  one  should  persume  to 
teach  English  composition  unless  he 
could  write.  Likewise,  a German 
teacher  is  supposed  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  German  language, 
and  also  with  Germany.  Are  there 
teachers  in  Oberlin  who  really  know 
from  personal  experience  anything 
about  the  spirit  of  the  best  American 
business,  as  distinguished  from  eco- 
nomic theory,  or  from  bookkeeping  or 
sight  drafts  or  bonds  or  any  of  the 
other  paraphernalia?  Do  the  stu- 
dents of  business  ever  go  to  where 
business  is?  Someone  answered  this 
by  remarking  that  Oberlin  is  a poor 
place  for  such  studies  because  there 
are  no  local  industries.  For  many 
years  a class  in  ecology  has  ventured 
to  the  Pacific  coast;  the  glee  clubs 
cover  most  of  the  United  States;  stu- 
dents of  cultural  subjects  are  person- 
ally conducted  through  Europe.  The 
business  students  need  not  travel  so 
far;  Cleveland  would  yield  many  se- 
crets to  them,  if  the  teacher  knew  the 
pass,word.  Personally  I believe  in  the 
Antioch  plan  of  alternating  work  and 
study,  but  I hardly  dare  suggest  such 
a violent  step  to  Oberlin.  Our  col- 
lege may  be  doing  as  well  as  most 
any  other  college  in  the  country,  but 
that  is  no  excuse  for  not  doing  better. 
Remember  that  many  high  grade  bus- 
iness men  question  whether  college 
education  does  more  good  than  harm 
as  a preparation  for  business. 

WHERE  WERE  THE  WOMEN? 

Our  third  subject  is  — women! 
Oberlin  boasts  of  having  been  co-edu- 
cational  for  ever  and  ever  so  long. 
But  what  part  did  women  take  in 


this  commencement  celebration,  ex- 
cept to  furnish  us  with  all  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow?  There  was  one 
striking  exception,  but  she  represented 
a generation  far  removed  from  the 
ones  that  grew  up  during  or  since 
the  time  that  equal  suffrage  became 
a practical  question.  Even  at  the 
alumni  dinner  there  wasn’t  a single 
speech  by  a female.  Couldn’t  the  col- 
lege locate,  in  all  this  broad  land,  a 
single  woman  fit  to  stand  beside  the 
seven  men  receiving  honorary  de- 
grees? I will  venture  the  assertion, 
which  I am  not  prepared  to  prove, 
that  some  of  the  women  of  our  class 
are  doing  at  least  as  well  as  their 
male  classmates  in  making  some  kind 
of  imprint  upon  the  sands.  (All  the 
hard  work  of  getting  our  class  to- 
gether was  done  by  women.) 

These  three  points  lead  into  a 
fourth,  which  is:  Shouldn’t  there  be 
some  attention  paid  at  reunion  time 
to  the  future  of  the  college,  instead 
of  making  it  almost  entirely  a matter 
of  “looking  backward?”  I do  not 
wish  to  stress  this  point,  for  it  may 
have  been  decided  that  such  subjects 
are  better  handled  at  other  times. 
But  ordinary  graduates  like  myself 
do  more  thinking  about  things  con- 
nected with  Oberlin  during  these  five 
days  at  the  quinquennial  reunion  than 
during  the  whole  five  or  fifteen  years 
between,  hence  the  college  had  better 
catch  us  while  we  are  there. 

Lest  someone  will  think  we  were 
ungrateful  guests  of  our  Alma  Mater, 
we  will  close  with  the  prayer  that 
the  college  permit  us  to  attend  some 
more  reunions. 

E.  Stanley  Grant,  ’12. 


Swimming  Pool  Sorely 
Needed 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead:  — 

When  I read  last  June  in  our  local 
paper  the  shocking  news  of  the 
drowning  of  Ted  Hansbary  of  the 
class  of  1927  in  the  quarry  pit  west 
of  Oberlin,  it  came  to  me,  disastrous 
as  it  certainly  was,  as  a sort  of  con- 
firmation of  what  I have  feared  for 
several  years  might  sometime  happen. 

I am  sure  that  you  are  glad  to  have 
communications  from  the  various 
alumni  sent  to  your  office  indicating 
their  reactions  to  events  transpiring 
upon  and  near  the  campus.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  I write  this  brief  note 
to  you  stating  that  I consider  it,  and 
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have  ever  since  I have  had  any  con- 
nection with  Oberlin,  one  of  the  sad 
reflections  upon  our  otherwise  pros- 
perous college  that  there  has  been  no 
provision  made  for  a swimming  pool 
either  for  men  or  women.  Had  the 
college  provided  such  a pool  this  most 
unfortunate  thing  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, never  have  happened. 

May  I dare  to  suggest  to  you  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  this  splen- 
did young  man  might  very  well  serve 
as  a commencing  point  for  raising  the 
fund,  either  among  the  students  or 
among  the  alumni  for  the  building  of 
an  up-to-date  swimming  pool  in  our 
Warner  gymnasium.  It  was  while 
taking  one  of  the  athletic  tests  that 
he  lost  his  life.  It  might  be  fitting 
that  the  classmates  and  student 
friends  of  this  representative  young 
man  make  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  among  the  student 
body,  and,  perhaps,  call  it  the  “Hans- 
bary  Memorial  Swimming  Pool.”  The 
motive  would  be  worthy  and  the  need 
is  great,  as  I think  all  will  attest. 

This  communication  will  need  no  re- 
ply from  you  but  in  the  event  any 
such  thing  is  undertaken,  I shall  be 
pleased  to  offer  my  services  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  M.  Keep,  ’21. 


Following  An  Earthquake 

Genevieve  Davis  Olds  writes  of 
thrilling  experiences  on  a visit,  last 
spring,  to  the  earthquake  region  in 
central  Japan,  where  over  3000  people 
were  killed:  “In  the  villages  very 

little  has  been  done  to  clear  away 
the  debris.  People  are  living  in  tiny 
hovels  and  the  farmers  are  in  a most 
pitiable  condition.  The  frightful 
power  of  the  quake  can  be  seen  in 
the  fields  and  hills,  where  the  shape 
of  the  hills  has  been  completely 
changed,  trees  growing  on  a slant, 
fields  crumpled  up  and  pushed  up 
against  the  hillsides  and  a great  pond 
filling  the  space  where  the  fields 
formerly  lay.  In  Mineyama,  a town 
of  4800  inhabitants,  one-third  of  the 
people  were  killed,  and  only  ten  out 
of  1000  houses  were  left  standing. 
Great  temples  were  crushed  and  mon- 
uments were  broken  to  bits.  Chil- 
dren have  been  roaming  the  streets 
and  were  in  need  of  care  and  wel- 
fare work  as  all  school  buildings 
were  destroyed.  The  churches  have 
started  welfare  work  in  several  places 


and  I was  happy  in  being  able  to 
teach  songs  and  games  and  tell  stor- 
ies to  several  such  groups  of  chil- 
dren. The  fortitude  and  patience 
with  which  many  of  the  people  have 
met  this  tragedy  is  wonderful. 

“ Two  nights  spent  in  a tiny  bar- 
rack, only  9x12,  with  five  others,  all 
sleeping  on  the  floor,  with  a driving 
rain  on  the  tin  roof  and  a severe 
quake  in  the  night  to  keep  one  from 
sleeping  too  soundly,  visits  to  the 
tiny  hovels  of  the  villagers,  in  many 
of  which  the  injured  still  lay — all  of 
these  experiences  helped  to  make  one 
realize  how  much  one  has  to  be  thank- 
ful for,  and  how  few  real  hardships 
there  are  after  all.” 


Why  Not  Get  to 
One  or  More 
of  These 


Oct.  15 — Reserve  Football  and 
Home-Coming  at  Oberlin. 

Oct.  23-24 — I nauguration  of 
Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  a s 
President  of  Oberlin. 

Oct.  29 — Case  Football  at  Cleve- 
land. Migration  Day. 

Nov.  12 — Wooster  Football  at 
Wooster.  Down  State  Day. 

Nov.  19 — Mt.  Union  Football  at 
Oberlin.  Dads’  and  Mothers’ 
Day. 


Are  You  Using  Inter-Colle- 
giate Hotels? 

In  your  travels  the  past  year  have 
you  stopped  at  one  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Alumni  Hotels?  Have  you 
found  local  alumni  lists  available  for 
your  use?  Have  you  found  ad- 
vantages occurring  from  this  alumni 
hotel  idea? 

These  are  questions  alumni  secre- 
taries over  the  country  are  asking 
their  constituency  and  Oberlin’s  alum- 
ni secretary  would  like  answers  from 
his  constituency. 

Somebody  dreamed  a dream  a few 
years  ago  in  California  and  the  dream 
came  true.  The  alumni  secretary  of 
the  University  of  California  got  the 
idea  that  by  establishing  a chain  of 
alumni  headquarters  across  the  state 
he  would  be  furthering  fellowship 
and  accommodation  for  thousands  of 
his  university’s  graduates,  and  might 
develop  a solidarity  among  them  that 


would  affect  for  its  good  the  state  of 
California. 

His  idea  became  a reality  through 
the  establishment  of  official  alumni 
hotels  in  the  principal  cities  — and 
incidentally  the  membership  in  his 
alumni  association  grew  from  3,000 
to  18,000. 

What  was  good  for  California  he 
thought  might  be  good  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  he  told  of  his 
idea  and  its  success  to  the  alumni  sec- 
retaries of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  session  at  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity in  1925.  They  were  interested — 
they  acted.  A plan,  national  in  scope, 
was  formulated,  and  a few  weeks 
later  was  launched  the  Intercollegiate 
Alumni  Hotels. 

The  scheme,  briefly,  was  to  arrange 
with  a high  class  hotel  in  each  large 
city  to  act  as  intercollegiate  head- 
quarters in  that  city.  Each  hotel  was 
to  pay  a fee  to  be  used  by  the  maga- 
zines for  publicity  purposes. 

This  magazine  has  been  trying  to 
tell,  through  its  news  and  advertising 
columns,  of  this  plan,  and  secure  the 
cooperation  of  its  readers  in  making 
the  plan  a success.  Ninety-three  col- 
lege alumni  associations  and  40  hotels 
are  affiliated.  To  satisfy  the  hotels 
the  alumni  must  make  use  of  their 
facilities;  to  satisfy  the  alumni  the 
hotels  must  render  service. 

Hence  we  repeat  our  questions: 
Are  Oberlin  alumni  holding  their 
meetings  at  Intercollegiate  Hotels,  are 
they  stopping  at  these  hotels  on  their 
travels,  are  they  finding  lists  of  local 
alumni  and  of  alumni  magazines  on 
file,  and  is  the  service  in  general  sat- 
isfactory ? 


Book  Review 

The  American  Secondary  School,  by 
Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos,  ’07.  Ginn  & 
Co.  Boston  and  New  York.  1927. 

Professor  Koos  has  written  authori- 
tatively on  various  phases  of  second- 
ary education,  from  the  junior  high 
school  to  the  junior  college.  His 
studies  of  these  two  newcomers  in  the 
American  educational  family  have 
been  recognized  as  the  most  complete 
and  scholarly  contributions  that  have 
been  made. 

In  his  most  recent  publication,  The 
American  Secondary  School,  Dr.  Koos 
essays  a more  comprehensive  task. 
He  is  not  writing  here  on  a single 
phase,  but  on  the  entire  field,  and  to 
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this  task  he  has  brought  the  same 
thoroughness,  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion to  detail,  that  has  marked  his 
earlier  contributions. 

The  historical  development  of 
American  secondary  education,  its 
present  organization,  the  tendencies 
of  its  future  development;  the  sec- 
ondary school  pupil  and  his  physiolog- 
ical and  psychological  characteristics; 
the  aims  and  functions  of  secondary 
education;  the  relationship  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education;  the 
studies  of  the  secondary  school;  the 
arrangement  of  programs  and  curricu- 
lums;  educational  and  vocational  guid- 
ance; allied  or  “outside” — as  the  col- 
lege has  it — activities;  the  school 
staff,  the  school  plant  and  school 
costs.  These  are  among  the  many 
topics  treated. 

Professor  Koos  is  no  doctrinaire.  He 
has  no  particular  theory  to  substan- 
tiate, no  especial  type  of  secondary 
school  or  organization  to  advocate. 
He  is  a careful  student  of  secondary 
education,  and  confines  himself  to 
stating  the  facts  as  they  are,  leaving 
opinion  and  prophesy  to  others. 

All  friends  and  students  of  the 
American  educational  system  are  in- 
debted to  Professor  Koos  for  this 
book.  It  is  a thorough  and  admirable 
piece  of  work.  For  the  general  reader 
seeking  information  it  will  he  invalu- 
able and  for  the  professional  student 
of  education  it  affords  in  one  volume 
the  most  complete  treatment  of 
America’s  secondary  education  that 
has  been  published. 

E.  A.  M. 


Political  Philosophy  from  Plato  to 
Jeremy  Bentham,  by  Professors 
Karl  F.  Geiser  and  Oscar  Jaszi. 
Harper  Bros.  New  York.  $3.00. 

One  of  the  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  Oberlin  College  is  the  interest 
it  has  always  taken  in  the  political 
and  social  movements  of  the  times. 
It  is  therefore  a matter  of  very  pleas- 
urable self-congratulation  that  a book 
of  such  consequence  as  Political  Phi- 
losophy 'from  Plato  to  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham, published  this  past  summer,1 
should  be  written  by  Professor  Geiser 
and  Professor  Jaszi  of  our  own  Polit- 
ical Science  department.  The  book  is 
primarily  a translation  of  a woik  by 
a Hungarian  scholar,  Dr.  Gdza  Engle- 
mann,  which  appeared  in  Germany  in 
1923  and  seeks  to  reproduce,  not  by 
quotation  or  interpretation,  but  by  dis- 


tillation through  paraphrase,  the  es- 
sential theories  of  a selected  group  of 
political  thinkers.  But  the  work,  in 
its  English  dress,  is  far  more  than  a 
mere  translation.  It  is  provided  with 
an  exceptionally  important  Preface, 
the  joint  work  of  Professors  Geiser 
and  Jaszi,  and  with  a series  of  Intro- 
ductions to  the  various  chapters  by 
Professor  Jaszi  (the  one  to  “Madison, 
Hamilton  and  Jay  ” is  by  Professor 
Geiser).  In  the  Preface  the  authors 
boldly  fling  down  a challenge  to  the 
“materialism,  subjectivism  and  rela- 
tivism” of  our  more  advanced  politic 
cal  thinkers.  They  refuse  to  accept 
the  premises  of  so  many  moderns  that 
there  is  “no  permanent  ideal  for  hu- 
man behavior,  no  categorical  impera- 
tive for  truth,  freedom  of  thought, 
humanitarianism,  justice,  or  any  other 
formulation  of  the  eternal  ideals  in 
the  human  breast,  and  that  we  must 
make  only  shrewd  compromises  ac- 
cording to  our  own  interests  or  those 
of  our  group.”  They  insist  that  “in 
spite  of  colossal  intellectual  and  eco- 
nomic changes  since  [the  days  of  the 
earlier  thinkers]  the  chief  political 
problem  of  humanity  has  remained  the 
same:  how  can  we  guarantee  the  hap- 
piness of  men,  how  can  we  maintain 
order  in  liberty,  how  can  we  avoid  the 
misuse  of  an  oligarchy  or  the  hectic 
demagoguery  of  the  majority,  how  can 
we  reconcile  democracy  with  the  rule 
of  the  fittest,  how  can  we  secure 
peace,  how  can  we  lead  into  a safe 
harbor  the  ship  of  state  between  the 
Seylla  of  extreme  misery  and  the 
Charybdis  of  extreme  wealth.”  It  is 
because  of  their  belief  in  these  con- 
stants in  political  science  that  our  col- 
leagues wish  to  reintroduce  through 
the  admirably  concise  summaries  of 
Englemann  the  “incomparably  more 
clear  and  astute  answers  of  the 
earlier  political  thinkers  rather  than 
the  ‘radical’  theories  we  get  from  the 
moderns.”  This  point  of  view  is  re- 
freshing and  all  to  the  good  at  a time 
when  standards  and  principles  in  all 
lines  of  thought  and  practice  are 
scornfully  and  frivolously  rejected. 

Professor  Jaszi’s  Introductions  have 
become  a notable  feature  in  the  Eng- 
lish form  of  the  book.  His  penetrat- 
ing and  often  pithily  expressed  criti- 
cisms, which  could  only  come  from 
one  who  is  a first-hand  authority  in 
the  subject,  make  us  realize  how 
fortunate  Oberlin  is  in  securing  the 
services  of  this  man  who  carries 


his  international  reputation  so  mod- 
estly amongst  us.  Compare  the  in- 
teresting analogy  he  draws  between 
Platonic  and  Bolshevist  theories,  or 
the  contrast  he  brings  out  between 
Plato’s  Republic  and  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  s Utopia,  or  his  observation  up- 
on Ai  istotle  s analysis  of  revolution 
that  it  is  “in  its  deepest  root  the  sen- 
timent of  thwarted  justice.”  He 
tiaces  back  to  Machiavelii  many  of 
the  diseases  of  modern  nationalism. 
It  is  startling  and  thought-provoking 
to  hear  this  rather  sinister  figure 
called  “the  first  conscious  patriot.” 
Again,  according  to  Professor  Jaszi, 
“when  Hobbes  attacks  the  sins  of 
democracy,  we  hear  the  anticipated 
arguments  of  present  day  Fascists  and 
Bolshevists,”  of  whom  our  author  has 
an  equal  fear. 

The  above  are  a few  examples  of 
the  kind  of  stimulating  observations 
which  are  packed  into  the  Introduc- 
tions. 

To  Professor  Geiser  has  fallen  the 
bulk  of  the  labor,  in  translating  the 
original  German  work  of  Englemann. 
Translation  work,  especially  of  sci- 
entific books,  is  usually  a thankless 
task  and  translators,  themselves, 
often  give  evidence  that  this  is  their 
own  view  of  their  job  by  the  slattern- 
ly way  in  which  they  perform  it. 
Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  such 
hack-work,  or  who  has  tried  his  own 
hand  at  translating,  especially  from 
the  German,  will  recognize  that  Pro- 
fessor Geiser’s  translation  is  a real 
literary  achievement.  Scarcely  a 
trace  of  the  German  idiom  remains,  a 
most  gratifying  contrast  with  the  or- 
dinary hermaphrodite  translation- 
style.  Instead,  we  have,  in  form  at 
least,  an  original  English  work,  writ- 
ten in  the  firmly-knit,  concise  and  lu- 
cid style  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  for  from  Professor  Geiser’s  pen. 
The  amount  of  hard,  self-denying 
labor  which  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish such  a result  is  probably  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  which  went 
into  the  original  composition  of  the 
book.  This  leads  to  one  criticism  in 
conclusion.  The  book  makes  such  an 
impression  of  originality  both  in 
Engelmann’s  paraphrases  and  in 
Geiser’s  translation  of  them  that  one 
wonders,  at  times,  how  far  para- 
phrases and  translation  merge  into  in- 

1 Harper  Brothers.  A second,  trade 
edition  is  already  announced  for  this 
Fall. 
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terpretation.  On  page  298,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a paraphrase  of  Madi- 
son’s analysis  of  the  weakness  of  a 
confederation  in  which  the  attempt  is 
made  at  the  same  time  to  conserve 
the  sovereignty  of  the  separate  states. 
The  paraphrase  exposes  so  neatly  a 
fundamental  weakness  in  the  League 
of  Nations  that  the  question  is  in- 
stinctively raised  how  far  the  para- 
phrase of  the  earlier  criticism  may  be 
influenced  in  expression  by  the  mod- 
ern problem.  How  far,  that  is,  is  the 
criticism  Madison's  or  how  far  is  it 
Englemann's?  For  myself,  I am  not 
in  a position  to  control  Englemann  by 
his  originals.  Footnotes  referring  to 
the  originals  would  here  be  of  great 
service.  But  assuming,  as  1 believe 
we  have  a right  to  assume,  that  Pro- 
fessor Jaszi’s  and  Professor  Geiser’s 
judgment  upon  the  reliability  of 
Englemann’s  reproduction  of  the  orig- 
inal sources  are  correct,  I think  it 
may  safely  be  maintained  that  a con- 
tribution of  the  greatest  importance 
and  usefulness  has  been  made  by  our 
Oberlin  teachers  in  introducing  this 
■work  in  the  admirable  way  in  which 
they  have  done  it  to  English  readers. 

K.  F. 


Report  of  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry into  the  Criminal  Proced- 
ure, State  of  “Michigan,  Shf.rman 
D.  Callender,  ’95,  Chairman. 

The  result  of  the  study  by  this 
Commission  is  a recommendation  to 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan of  a revised  code  of  criminal 
procedure.  The  suggestions  tend 
toward  simplification  and  more  ade- 
quate enforcement,  “ and  are  based 
on  the  result  of  the  careful  delibera- 
tion of  the  leading  disinterested  minds 
of  the  country.” 

They  advocate  fewer  laws  in  gen- 
eral and  not  so  many  that  are  far  in 
advance  of  public  opinion.  They  note 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  laws  that 
do  not  have  majority  support.  “ The 
statute  should  reflect  the  prevailing 
best  in  the  thought,  practice,  and  life 
of  the  great  majority.” 

They  suggest  no  radical  changes, 
but  they  do  advise  submission  to  the 
people  of  a constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  “less  than  a unani- 
mous verdict  of  jury  to  convict.” 

If  the  legislature  of  Michigan 
adopts  this  code  and  recommenda- 
tions, it  will  put  itself  in  the  forefront 
of  states  with  a modern  and  ade- 
quate basis  of  procedure  in  criminal 
cases. 


Enrollment  Figures 

Registration  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  shows  a slight  decrease 
over  last  year,  due  to  the  restriction 
put  on  the  freshman  class.  The  School 
of  Theology  has  37  enrolled  and  the 
Conservatory  364,  according  to  the 
last  count.  The  classified  enrollment 
is  as  follows: 


Seniors  

Men 

. 148 

Women 

154 

Total 

302 

Juniors  

. 129 

142 

271 

Sophomores  . ... 

. 158 

166 

324 

Freshmen  

. 167 

158 

325 

Grad.  Students  .. 

. 18 

16 

34 

Special  Students. 

..  4 

6 

10 

624 

642“ 
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Chapters  Here  and  There 
Hold  Meetings 

Lack  of  space  in  the  July  issue 
made  it  necessary  to  omit  many  items 
of  news.  Among  the  omissions  were 
accounts  of  alumni  meetings  in  a 
number  of  cities.  These  accounts, 
somewhat  abbreviated,  together  with 
notice  of  one  gathering  held  this  fall, 
follow: 

BOHN  AT  KANSAS  CITY 

The  Midland  Oberlin  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Haskell, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  the  night  of 
May  24.  Mrs.  Haskell  spoke  briefly 
on  Oberlin  problems  from  the  stand- 
point of  a trustee.  W.  F.  Bohn, 
assistant  to  the  president,  represent- 
ing the  college,  then  made  an  address 
on  the  college  and  the  present  gen- 
eration. 

In  the  questions  following  the  ad- 
dress much  interset  was  shown  in 
the  future  policies  of  educational  de- 
velopment at  Oberlin,  in  making  the 
institution  appeal  more  strongly  to 
young  men,  in  the  immediate  build- 
ing needs,  and  in  plans  for  commence- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Tyler  Hemingway  was 
elected  president  of  the  association 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Ralph 
Coomber,  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary. 

OMAHA  BREAKS  RECORD 

The  largest  meeting  of  Oberlin 
alumni  ever  held  in  Omaha  occurred 
May  27  during  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches.  It  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Blackstone,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Nebraska  Chapter  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, William  M.  Burton,  pres- 
ident of  that  chapter,  presiding. 
Nearly  150  were  present. 

Resolutions  commending  “ the  long 


and  faithful  service  of  Dr.  Henry 
C.  King,”  retiring  president,  were 
adopted. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  '00,  spoke  of  “ Ober- 
lin on  Three  Continents,”  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin H.  Warner,  h’26,  on  “ Oberlin’s 
Relations,”  and  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley, 
’82,  on  “ Oberlin — Its  Past  is  Secure, 
Its  Future  is  Full  of  Hope.” 

Delightful  music  was  furnished  by 
Mrs.  Mabel  Allen  Smails  and  Dorothy 
Morton  Park. 

Among  the  many  present  from  out- 
side Nebraska  were  Dr.  Ernest  B. 
Allen  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  Mr.  John  R. 
Rogers  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  President 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Dean  of  Doane 
College,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  War- 
ner of  New  York,  Dr.  William  A. 
Hemingway  of  Taiku,  China,  Rev. 
Philip  C.  King  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year 
were  elected  as  follows:  President, 

Fred  P.  Loomis,  ’96,  3401  Poppleton 
Avenue,  Omaha;  secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs.  Maud  Gray  Brumbaugh,  ’08-’10, 
1036  S.  31st  Street,  Omaha. 

DETROIT  HEARS  JELLIFFE 

The  Detroit  Chapter  held  their  an- 
nual dinner  party  on  Friday  evening, 
April  22nd,  at  the  Detroit  Boat  Club. 
Irwin  Smith,  ’10,  president  of  the 
chapter,  introduced  Dr.  R.  A.  Jelliffe 
as  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  Pro- 
fessor Jelliffe  gave  a very  interesting 
report  on  the  progress  of  new  devel- 
opments in  Oberlin,  including  changes 
on  the  campus,  the  new  person- 
nel on  the  faculty,  and  the  new 
system  of  study  for  honor  students. 
The  latter  part  of  the  evening  was 
taken  up  with  dancing  and  cards,  in 
which  about  sixty  alumni  took  part. 

PICNIC  AT  CHICAGO 

On  Saturday,  June  4,  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  Chicago  enjoyed  a 
picnic  on  the  Millikan-Charles-Reid 
lawns  in  River  Forest.  For  ten  years 
or  more  this  has  been  an  annual  af- 
fair, the  last  social  event  before  the 
members  separate  for  the  summer. 

Friday  night  there  was  a steady 
downfall  of  rain,  followed  by  more 
showers  Saturday  morning.  Mr. 
Bohn,  announced  as  speaker,  was 
marooned  by  washouts  on  the  Rock 
Island  road  south  of  Ottawa,  and  the 
prospects  for  a successful  picnic  were 
certainly  most  unfavorable.  About 
the  middle  of  the  morning,  however, 
the  downpour  ceased,  the  sun  shone, 
and,  from  all  parts  of  Chicago  and 
suburbs,  the  picnickers  started  on 
their  jaunt. 

Fully  sixty  were  present,  including 
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SERENITY 

A man  wants  tosell  you 
serenity  of  mind  — 
one  of  the  best  possible 
possessions. 

He  offers  to  insure  an 
adequate  education  for 
your  children. 

He  offers  to  insure  you 
a sufficient  and  unfluc- 
tuating income  in  your 
later  years. 

He  offers  to  create  an 
estate  for  your  family. 

He  offers  to  make  sure 
that  your  business  will 
not  suffer  through  the 
death  of  a key  executive. 

He  offers  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  you  in  your 
relations  with  your  em- 
ployees. 

Who  is  he?  He  is  a 
John  Hancock  Agent.  He 
does  not  create  a need  in 
you,  he  fills  one.  His 
commodity  is  future  ma- 
terial security,  the  basis 
of  serenity  of  mind. 

Ask  him  to  come  in. 


A Strong  Company,  Over  Sixty  Years 
in  Business.  Liberal  as  to  Contract, 
Safe  and  Secure  in  EveryWay. 


Marshall  F.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 
McCOMB  & HALL 
Attorneys-at-Law 
1213-17  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address — “McHall” 


Mr.  T.  J.  Dee,  who  motored  out  to 
call  for  his  wife,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Hem- 
ingway, who  was  plied  with  ques- 
tions on  the  Chinese  situation. 

The  yards,  the  flowers,  the  birds, 
the  luncheon,  the  company  were  never 
more  enjoyed.  In  short,  to  sum  up 
In  the  words  of  the  country  editor, 
"A  good  time  was  had  by  all.” 

NEW  MEMBERS  IN  COLUMBUS 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
College  Women’s  Club  of  Columbus 
was  held  on  Saturday,  June  4,  at  the 
beautiful  home  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Hoover,  1133  Fairview  Avenue,  Grand- 
view Heights,  Columbus.  Owing  to  a 
heavy  rain  in  the  morning  the  gar- 
den party  that  had  been  planned  had 
to  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  an  indoor 
meeting.  Several  new  members  were 
added  to  the  list  that  day. 

The  program  consisted  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  by  Mrs.  Alice 
Powers  Ruth,  Con.  ’10,  a talk  on  the 
King  Commencement  by  Miss  Fran- 
ces Beede,  ’05,  a brief  description  of 
the  new  honorary  musical  society  by 
Mrs.  Ruth,  and  the  singing  of  Ober- 
lin songs  by  the  club. 

At  the  business  meeting  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  winter  meeting  should 
be  a banquet,  to  which  the  Oberlin 
men  of  the  city  should  be  invited. 

Delicious  refreshments  were  served. 
Mrs.  John  Sater,  ’84,  and  Mrs.  Philip 
King,  TO,  presided  at  the  tea  table. 

PICNIC  OF  FIFTY  AT  BUFFALO 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  of  Western 
New  York  held  a very  enjoyable  pic- 
nic on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  11, 
at  the  Chestnut  Ridge  Park,  about  25 
miles  from  Buffalo.  Mr.  Frank  Gott, 
president  of  the  Western  New  York 
Alumni,  was  chairman  of  the  affair, 
and  there  were  about  fifty  present. 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  OFFICIAL 
SPEAKS 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Central 
New  York  held  its  annual  banquet  and 
election  of  officers  at  the  Huntington 
Club,  Syracuse,  May  20,  1927.  In  the 
absence  of  the  president,  Dr.  William 
E.  Mosher,  the  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Robinson  Roe,  presided. 
The  officers  for  1926-27  were  re-elected 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  the  interest  of  acquaintance  and 
good  fellowship  each  guest  was  asked 
to  give  some  account  of  himself.  Fol- 
lowing this  Mrs.  Roe  introduced  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr.  H.  Dun- 
can Hall,  then  of  the  School  of  Cit- 
izenship and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse 
University,  and  since  appointed  dep- 


uty chief  of  the  social  section  of  the 
League  of  Nations  secretariat  at  Ge- 
neva. Dr.  Hall  entertained  the  gath- 
ering with  a most  interesting  in- 
formal talk  on  Australia,  the  mother 
country  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Hall. 

Among  those  present  were:  S.  C. 

Huntington,  ’76,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.; 
M.  W.  Downing,  ’94;  Mrs.  Mary  Ten- 
ney Downing,  '94;  J.  P.  Stimson,  ’98- 
’99;  Mrs.  Irene  Merrick  Stimson,  ’09; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Hubbard  Hurley,  ’07; 
Lawrence  T.  Cowdery,  T6;  Harold  H. 
Clum,  T7;  Mrs.  Clum;  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Schuyler  Nasteff,  T8-’21;  Miss  Schuy- 
ler; Miss  Emma  R.  Avins,  ’20,  of 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  J.  Dayton 
Sands,  ’22,  Syracuse,  ’27;  Mrs.  Ange- 
line  Whitman  Sands,  ’20;  Claribel 
Calkins,  ’94. 

MORE  RAIN 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  New  York  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Seabury  C.  Mas- 
tick,  near  Pleasantville,  on  the  after- 
noon of  June  4.  The  weather  was 
again  unfavorable,  but  those  who 
braved  the  rain  found  the  gardens 
beautiful  indeed. 

Officers  for  next  year  are:  Agnes 

Warner  Mastick,  president;  Beatrice 
Doerschuck,  vice-president;  Clara 
Commons,  recording  secretary;  Es- 
ther Robson  Bowen,  corresponding 
secretary;  Elisabeth  Greene  Preble, 
treasurer. 

AND  IT  RAINED  AGAIN 

Canton,  Ohio,  Chapter  of  the 
Alumni  Association  regularly  holds 
a picnic  in  September  just  before  its 
college  students  return  to  Oberlin. 

Because  of  rain  this  year  the  party 
was  shifted  from  the  gardens  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  parlors  in  the  eve- 
ning of  the  beautiful  home  of  Miss 
Carrie  Ink,  ’09,  among  the  hills  just 
outside  Canton.  Miss  Florence  F. 
Housley,  '21,  was  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, ably  assisted  by  LeVerne  Busche, 
an  in-law  of  double  dyed  loyalty  to 
Oberlin. 

About  thirty-five  were  present,  in- 
cluding students,  prospective  stu- 
dents, alumni,  and  Professor  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Chapin,  Professor  Flor- 
ence M.  Fitch  and  Alumni  Secretary 
and  Mrs.  Olmstead  of  Oberlin. 

Dr.  Fitch  told  interestingly  of  her 
year  in  Palestine  and  especially  of 
her  experience  at  two  Arab  weddings. 
Mr.  Olmstead  told  of  Oberlin’s  new 
president  and  other  changes  on  the 
campus.  Dr.  Chapin  described  the 
growth  of  the  chemistry  department. 
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News  of 

USE  THE  INFORMATION  IN  THESE 
COLUMNS  EACH  MONTH  TO  KEEP 
YOUR  NEW  ALUMNI  DIRECTORY  UP 
TO  DATE. 


’66— Mrs.  William  O.  Hanby,  557  South 
Sandusky  Avenue,  Bucyrus,  is  slowly  re- 
covering from  a broken  liip,  received  in 
a fall  on  September  12. 

’72— Congressman  Theodore  E.  Burton 
attended  the  sessions  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  in  Paris,  August  25  to 
September  2.  More  than  thirty  nations 
were  represented.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  American  delegation.  Mr.  Burton 
then  left  for  Geneva  to  attend  the  open- 
ing of  the  League  of  Nations  on  Septem- 
ber 5.  The  remainder  of  his  time  he  will 
spend  in  England  before  returning  to  this 
country  on  October  9.  His  niece,  Mrs. 


Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 
7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — 10  to  12  a.  ra.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 

Physician  and  Surgeon 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
Hours — 9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107; 
Res.  433-W 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 

13  West  College  St. 

OBERLIN 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  St. 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Alumni 

Laura  S.  Price,  ’93,  is  accompanying  him. 

’77— Dr.  Herbert  Delos  Goodenough  died 
of  heart  failure  at  the  home  of  his  sis- 
ter at  Mattapoisett,  Mass.,  on  August  24. 
For  several  years  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Good- 
enough  (Caroline  Leonard)  were  mission- 
aries in  Johannesburg,  Transvaal.  They 
had  three  sons,  Aubrey,  Herbert  and  Leon- 
ard, all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  Ober- 
lin College. 

’82— On  July  6 Paul  D.  Cravath  was 
named  by  the  directors  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  & Manufacturing  Com- 
pany to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  hoard 
until  the  election  of  a permanent  head. 
For  thirty  years  he  has  served  as  general 
counsel  for  the  Westinghouse  interests. 

'82— Charles  H.  Clague  died  of  heart 
disease  August  29  in  Hendersonville,  N. 
C.,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Clague  were  spend- 
ing the  summer.  For  the  past  four  years 
Mr.  Clague  has  been  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Mr.  Clague  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Flor- 
ence Hall  Clague,  c’82,  a son  and  daugh- 
ter and  two  sisters  and  a brother. 

’S3 — Five  historical  novels  dealing  with 
the  period  of  1S03-1817  and  including  the 
War  of  1812,  written  by  Belle  Willey  Gue, 
are  being  brought  out  by  the  Four  C’s 
Publishing  Co.  this  year.  They  are  also 
publishing  a volume  of  her  verse,  entitled 
“ Songs  and  Sonnets  of  the  Sea,”  con- 
taining some  fifty  short  poems  that  have 
appeared  in  different  magazines,  and  fifty 
new  ones. 

’85 — Mrs.  William  E.  Bliven  has  moved 
from  450  Riverside  Drive  to  210  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  City. 

’85— Rev.  E.  B.  Clemmer  died  in  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio,  on  June  29.  At  one  time  he 
was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Austinburg, 
Ohio,  and  for  many  years  connected  with 
Grand  River  Institute  of  that  city. 

’86-’87,  ’89-’92— John  Martin  Fairfield 

died  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn., 
on  May  21.  The  burial  took  place  at  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.  On  June  12  his  brother,  Ern- 
est Burton,  clerk  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  died  at  Lincoln.  The  brothers 
are  survived  by  a sister,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Field,  of  Lincoln,  and  twe  brothers,  Ed- 
mund M.  of  Chicago,  and  Charles  of 
Lincoln. 

’90— Rev.  Frank  W.  Barrett  is  now  liv- 
ing at  989  North  5th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

‘91— The  University  of  Leeds,  England, 
conferred  the  ‘‘honorable  doctorate  in 
science”  degree  upon  Dr.  Robert  An- 
drews  Millikan. 

’95-’96 — Mrs.  Annie  Harding  Burr  and 
Mr.  Raymond  Harding  were  married  Au- 
gust 28  at  Marysville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harding  will  reside  in  Cleveland. 

c’95— Martha  Elizabeth  Michener  died 
of  tuberculosis  on  August  3 at  the  Moun- 
tain View  Sanitarium,  Lakeview,  Tacoma 
Wash. 

’02— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Livingston. 
Honolulu,  T.  H.,  are  visiting  in  Oberlin 
with  their  daughter,  Margrieta,  ’30. 

Mr.  Livingston  is  a delegate  from  Ha- 
waii to  the  Convention  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Chicago. 

’90— Mr.  Andrew  Auten  and  Miss  Fran- 
ces Moshier  were  married  at  Princeton, 

111.,  on  July  2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Auten  will 


live  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  Mr.  Auten 
has  a profitable  truck  farm. 

’98— Dr.  Kathryn  Newell  Adams,  presi- 
dent of  the  Constantinople  Woman's  Col- 
lege, lias  returned  to  the  United  States 
on  leave  of  absence  for  one  year.  She 
plans  to  speak  at  a series  of  meetings  In 
the  Larger  cities  in  behalf  of  the  $15,000,- 
000  endowment  campaign  for  the  Near 
East  College  Association,  which,  in  addl- 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 
Telephone  205 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
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7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 


DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 
33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


A.  R.  K1MPTON 
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21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 

“The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 
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tion  to  the  Constantinople  Woman’s  Col- 
lege, includes  Robert  College,  the  Ameri- 
can University  of  Beirut,  International 
College  of  Smryna,  Sofia  American  Schools, 
and  Athens  College.  Greece. 

’04 — Mrs.  Campbell,  wife  of  Stewart  R. 
Campbell,  died  on  July  14  at  Monica,  111. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  and  two 
daughters  aged  16  and  13. 

c’05 — Miss  Grace  M.  Cox,  who  has  been 
teaching  music  at  Fiske  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  has  accepted  a position  in 
Harlem.  Her  new  address  is  248  W. 
137th  Street,  New  York  City. 


GIRLS  ! wear 

evening  gowns 
without 
embarrassment 

Of  course  you  want  to  wear  evening 
gowns  without  the  embarrassment  of 
unsightly  hairs  on  face,  neck  or  arms. 
And  you  can  rid  yourself  of  every  un- 
wanted hair  easily , quickly,  effectively. 

Apply  Gnzit,  the  new  fragrant  wax 
depilatory  for  a few  short  seconds. 
Remove  it  in  an  instant  and  the  hair 
is  gone  — roots  and  all  — leaving  your 
skin  smooth,  healthy  and  hair-free. 

Send  us  the  name  of  your  druggist 
or  beauty  shop  and  $1.00  for  our 
regular  Enzit  package.  If  not  sat- 
isfied your  money  will  be  refunded. 

ENZIT  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


ENZIT  LABORATORIES,  INC.,  6 ] 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

I enclose  $1.00  for  your  regular 
Enzit  package,  mailed  in  a plain 
wrapper. 

Name  . 

Street  

City State 

Druggist's  Name 

Address  O.A.M. 


c'05— Dorothy  Bacon  was  married  to  Fred 
Demuth,  ex-Cons.,  on  June  27,  at  Honolulu. 
For  several  years  Miss  Bacon  has  been 
teaching  piano  in  Honolulu  and  Mr.  De- 
muth, a violinist,  and  a son  of  the  late 
Professor  Demuth  of  the  Conservatory, 
has  a studio  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Demuth 
will  make  their  home  at  2373  Alla  Wai, 
Honolulu. 

ex-'0G— The  Association  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Teachers  of  New  York  City,  have 
established  the  Grace  Schermerhorn  schol- 
arship at  the  College  of  Home  Economics, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Miss 
Schermerhorn  was  director  of  home- 
making  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City  at  the  time  of  her  death  in 
102G. 

’00— Roy  E.  Whitney  has  moved  from 
Cleveland  to  Flint,  Mich.,  where  he  is 
with  the  Fisher  Body  Co.  in  the  Personnel 
department. 

’09— James  T.  Brand,  city  attorney  of 
Marshfield,  Oregon,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  circuit  judge  for  the  sec- 
ond judicial  district,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of  John  C. 
Kendall. 

’09— On  September  8 John  Doane  gave 
an  organ  recital  on  the  memorial  organ 
given  by  his  family  to  the  Mission  Hills 
Congregational  Church  at  San  Diego,  Calif. 

’10 — George  Vradenburg  has  been  made 
a member  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

t’U— Arthur  Clinton  Ryan,  D.D.,  one  of 
the  general  secretaries  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  died  from  pneumonia  at  his 
home  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  June  22.  Dr. 
Ryan  had  his  undergraduate  work  at 
Grinnell.  He  was  a missionary  of  the 
American  Board  to  Turkey  for  many 
years.  During  the  war  he  was  associated 
with  the  Red  Cross  and  afterwards  be- 
came secretary  of  the  Levant  agency  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  In  1925  he 
became  general  secretary  of  this  society, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  a son.  and  a daugh- 
ter, who  are  now  living  in  Oberlin. 

’ll— Jay  B.  Nash,  associate  professor  of 
physical  education,  New  York  University, 
is  the  author  of  a new  book,  “The  Or- 
ganization and  Administration  of  Play- 
grounds and  Recreation.’’  Its  chapters 
concern  city  recreation  departments,  play- 
grounds, golf  courses,  summer  and  win- 
ter activities;  in  fact,  the  whole  subject 
is  adequately  covered. 


c’12— Harold  Harvey  has  left  Baker 
University  at  Baldwin,  Ivans.,  and  will 
head  the  violin  department  of  Albion  Col- 
lege at  Albion,  Mich. 

*14— Harold  L.  Henderson  had  his  left 
arm  injured  in  an  auto  accident  en  route 
from  his  home  in  Milwaukee  to  Oberlin 
in  July. 

’15— A daughter,  Priscilla  Charlotte,  was 
born  April  24,  1927,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dana  H.  Johnson  of  1335  Thomas  Street, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

’15— Jesse  Holmes  came  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lacy  Simms  at  219  Throop  Street,  Chi- 
cago, on  July  29. 

’17— Lois  Doane  is  spending  the  year  in 
Paris  to  continue  her  study  of  French  in 
Sorbonne  University. 

t’17 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Ileninger  re- 
turned last  May  from  China  because  of 
the  illness  of  their  little  girl.  Jean,  who 
has  tuberculosis  of  the  spine.  Mr.  Hen- 
inger  is  located  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
where  he  is  minister  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion of  the  First  Church  of  Christ. 

’IS— Edna  Shaver  of  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
formerly  connected  with  the  chemistry 
department  of  Oberlin  College,  will  teach 
this  year  in  the  Russell  Sage  school,  Trov, 
N.  Y. 

t’18 — Rev.  Herbert  F.  Loomis  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  Kent  Church 
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to  become  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Church, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  began  his  work  on 
September  1. 

*20—' Word  has  been  received  of  the  ar- 
rival of  William  Clark  Child,  Jr.,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Child  (Rose  Terborgh)  at  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J-,  on  September  2. 

*20— Mr.  Zenas  R.  Clark  married  Miss 
Ruth  E.  Kell  on  August  10  at  Superior, 
Wis. 

•21— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Welty  have  a 
daughter,  Carol  Rina,  born  September  G 
jit  the  Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin. 

»gl— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  E.  Seemann 
of  124  Catherine  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a son,  Karl  William, 
on  June  19.  Mr.  Seemann  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Cornell  University  in 
June  and  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Sigma  Xi. 

•22— Mr.  Robert  L.  Hanson  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Cornell  University  at 
the  commencement  exercises  June  13.  He 
has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
physics  at  Lehigh  University. 

’22— Mr.  Alden  H.  Emery,  who  for  the 
the  past  four  years  has  been  a geologist 
and  petrographer  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  stationed  at  the  Pittsburgh  Ex- 
periment Station,  has  been  transferred  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  as  assistant  to  the 
chief  engineer,  Experiment  Stations  Di- 
vision. All  of  the  research  and  technical 
work  of  the  ten  experiment  stations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  scattered  from  coast 
to  coast,  are  under  the  supervision  of  this 
division.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  are  living 
at  924  Sligo  Avenue,  Silver  Springs,  Md. 

’22— Ruth  T.  Forsythe  has  resigned  her 
editorial  position  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  and  is  now  assistant  to  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women  at  1634  I Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*23 — Florence  E.  Eiclielberger  was  mar- 
ried in  September  to  Robert  P.  Knight  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  are  liv- 
ing at  1G2  E.  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
where  Mr.  Knight  is  a student  in  medi- 
cine at  Northwestern  University. 

’23 — Virginia  Earley  and  Joseph  H. 
Dudley  were  married  at  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  on  June  16.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley 
are  living  at  New  London,  Ohio,  where 
he  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

'23— Mildred  Lamb  will  return  to  Hono- 
lulu this  year  to  teach  music  at  Kame- 
hamelia,  a private  Hawaiian  school. 

'23 — Miss  Elizabeth  Washburn,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O.  Washburn  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  was  married  to  Dr. 
Clarke  Harvey  Yeager,  also  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  at  6:00  o’clock  Friday,  June  17,  at 
the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Wilkes-Barre.  The  attendants  included 
Mary  Frank,  Ruth  Kilmer  and  Grace 
Strickland,  all  of  '23.  Dr.  Y’eager  Is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
served  as  a Major  In  the  Medical  Corps 
during  the  World  War.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Yeager  are  living  In  Kuching,  Sarawaa, 
Borneo,  where  Dr.  Yeager  has  been  as- 
signed to  reorganize  the  medical  work. 
After  a year  and  a half  there  they  will 
make  their  home  in  Singapore  before  re- 
turning to  the  United  States. 

'23—  Elizabeth  Dolezal  married  Harry 
G.  Watson  at  Cleveland  on  September  8. 

'23 — A daughter,  Shirley  Elizabeth,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Jameson 
(Mabel  Spore)  at  the  Allen  Hospital,  Ober- 
*in,  on  September  5. 

c 23  Mrs.  James  R.  H.  Ford  (Louise 
Arnold)  is  teaching  in  the  Wooster  Col- 
lege Conservatory.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford 
are  living  at  1011  Spink  Street,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

’24— Mr.  and  Mra.  Robert  F.  Mllllknn 


The  Nation’s  Building  Stone 


Harkness  Memorial  Residence  Halls,  Yale  University.  James  Qamble  Rogers,  Architect. 
Detail  view  in  one  of  the  Courts  showing  “Rippleface"  finish  Indiana  Limestone 


No  Substitute  Compares  with, 
this  fine  Natural  Stone 

COLLEGE  building  throughout  the  country  shows 
an  ever-increasing  trend  toward  natural  stone.  The 
natural  stone  most  used  for  all  building  purposes  on 
account  of  its  structural  merit,  beauty  and  economy,  is 
Indiana  Limestone. 

If  you  will  compare  buildings  of  Indiana  Limestone 
with  those  of  any  other  material,  you  will  note  the 
greater  and  more  lasting  beauty  which  this  fine-textured, 
light-colored  limestone  gives  to  them.  So  highly  is  Indiana 
Limestone  regarded  by  architects  that  practically  all  of 
their  finer  public  buildings,  memorials,  churches,  and 
other  important  structures  are  built  of  it. 

Let  us  send  you  a brochure  showing  a large  number 
of  college  and  high  school  buildings  of  Indiana  Limestone. 

This  booklet  will  widen  your  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  best  college  buildings  and  enable  you  to  follow 
your  own  institution’s  building  program  more  intelligently. 

For  convenience,  fill  in  your  name  and  address,  below, 
tear  out  and  mail  to  Box  838,  Service  Bureau,  Indiana 
Limestone  Company,  Bedford,  Indiana. 
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(Laura  Grosvenor)  announce  the  arrival 
of  Allan  Grosvenor  Millikan  on  July  31 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

c’24 — The  Oliver  Ditson  Company  of 
Boston  has  accepted  for  publication 
44  Seven  Responses  for  Women’s  Voices,” 
by  Ruth  Wright  Vanderlip.  One  of  these 
responses  was  sung  last  semester  in  the 
vesper  concerts  of  the  Oberlin  College 
Women’s  Glee  Club. 

’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  V.  Flint  (Alberta 
Minor)  have  a daughter,  Martha  Minor 
Flint,  born  Mriy  8,  1927.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Flint  live  a{  127  W.  Rush  Street,  Ken- 

dallville,  Ind. 

’24 — On  July  26  Martha  Wood  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Armstrong  at 
Shelby,  Ohio. 

’25— Agnes  Binkerd  Wells  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  Birdsey  Arthur  Youngs 
of  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

’25 — Margaret  Guss  accepted  a position 
in  the  office  of  J.  E.  Wirkler,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  college,  on  July  1. 

’25 — Frances  E.  Knapp  married  Herbert 
A.  Erf,  a graduate  of  Case  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  at  Bellevue,  Ohio,  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  The  young  couple  will  make 
their  home  in  Lakewood. 

’25 — Mr.  Lin  Y.  Shen  graduated  last 
June  from  the  Harvard  School  of  Busi- 
ness, receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Busines  Administration.  He  is  now 
looking  for  a position  to  give  him  prac- 
tical experience  in  a business  firm  or 
banking  institution. 

'25 — Word  has  been  received  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Jeannette  Lownsbury  to 


William  R.  McGill  on  August  10  at  Per- 
rysburg,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGill  will 
live  at  32  Coligni  Avenue,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

’24-’25,  ’20— On  August  2,  at  high  noon, 
in  Finney  Chapel,  Rosalie  Smith  was  mar- 
ried to  Leroy  F.  Arvidson.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  Dean  T.  W. 
Graham.  Dr.  Andrews  played  the  wed- 
ding march.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arvidson  will 
live  at  Waukegan,  111.,  where  he  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

’26— Walter  Hunter  was  fatally  shocked, 
October  4,  at  Willard,  Ohio,  when  the  ra- 
dio aerial  he  was  helping  to  erect  came 
in  contact  with  an  electric  line  carrying 
2300  volts.  Six  physicians  worked  over 
him  for  five  and  a half  hours.  They  ad- 
ministered ndrenelin  and  Boy  Scouts  ap- 
plied artificial  respiration,  but  to  no  avail. 

ex-'26— James  Parsons  is  director  of 
physical  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ashland,  Ivy. 

’26 — Ruth  A.  Aussiker  was  married  to 
Professor  Philip  D.  Sherman  at  Oberlin 
on  August  5.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Sher- 
man are  living  at  129  West  College  Street, 
Oberlin. 

c’26 — On  August  15,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y\,  Lillian  Terborgh  was  married  to 
Robert  Rowe  of  Philadelphia.  For  the 
past  year  Mrs.  Rowe  has  been  studying 
at  the  Musical  Institute  in  New  York. 

’26— David  Robb  will  'be  at  Princeton 
University  this  year,  where  he  will  teach 
and  study  for  his  Doctor’s  degree. 

c’26,  ’26— Florence  E.  Smith  and  Leland 
F.  Holden  were  married  in  Oberlin  on 


August  15.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  bride’s  father  at  6:30  o’clock.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Holden  will  live  in  Massillon, 
Ohio,  where  he  is  a teacher. 

’27— This  year  Su  Lan  Tan  will  attend 
the  Teachers’  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  New  York  City  for  graduate 
study. 

’27— Francis  A.  Street  of  Cleveland,  and 
Charlotte  M.  Scotf  were  married  in  Ober- 
lin at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  mother  on 
July  31.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Street  will  live 
in  Cleveland,  where  Mr.  Street  has  a 
position. 

’27— Jean  P.  Farrington  is  enrolled  this 
year  at  the  Nurses’  Training  School  of 
the  Washington  Hospital  at  Washington, 
Pa. 

’27— Paul  H.  Eichmeyer  has  become  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster  at  the  East  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

’27— Theodore  E.  Whiting  has  accepted 
a position  as  assistant  in  the  office  of  the 
treasurer  of  Oberlin  College.  He  began 
his  work  on  September  1. 

ex-’2S,  ’27— Viola  Luethjohn  of  Cleve- 

land, was  married  to  Andrew  Westervelt 
of  Honolulu,  in  Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
on  September  3.  They  will  spend  this 
year  in  Chicago,  where  Mi-.  Westervelt 
will  take  post  graduate  work.  After  that 
they  plan  to  make  their  home  in  Hono- 
lulu. 

’27— Jane  E.  Howard  has  accepted  a 
position  as  assistant  in  connection  with 
the  Art  department  of  Oberlin  for  this 
year. 
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21  South  Main  Street 

I am  now  in  my  own  building — on  the 
ground  floor. 

This  month  I have  for  sale  a business  in 
Oberlin. 

Also  several  good  homes  at  low  prices. 
Come  in — or  write  to  me — please — if 
you  are  interested. 

Louis  E.  Burgner 

INSURANCE  REAL  ESTATE 

21  South  Main  St.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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BETTER  SERVICE  WITH  A SMILE 

8 E.  College  St.  Phone  570 

Taxi  Cabs,  Motor  Bus  Light  Trucking 
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Behr’s  Boot  Shop 

15  North  Main  Street  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


^PEOPLES  BANKING  CO/^ 
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The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

One  of  the  Greatest 

SECRETS  OF  LIFE 

and  the  one  that  will  assist  you 
most  in  whatever  you  undertake  is 
systematic  preparation. 

Regular  saving  is  nothing  but  sys- 
tematic preparation  of  the  kind  that 
will  go  far  in  aiding  you  to  minimize 
life’s  burdens,  to  give  your  family  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  you  wish  for 
them  and  to  achieve  the  largest  meas- 
ure of  success  for  yourself. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
we  extend  to  President  Wilkins  our  best  wishes 
and  congratulate  Oberlin  on  its  fortunate  choice 
of  a successor  to  Dr.  King. 

Save  Here  and  Prosper  ! 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 
Special  Attention. 

PHONE  1 8 1 AUTO  SERVICE 


Apollo  Theatre 
Rex  Theatre 

THE  BEST  AND  LATEST 

Motion  Picture  Productions 
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News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 
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National  Picture  Week 

Oct.  10th  to  Oct.  20th 

Emphasized  by  women’s  clubs  and  all  art  organizations  in  the  U.  S. 
for  promoting  better  art  in  the  home. 

During  this  week  we  shall  display  in  our  Art  Rooms  the  complete 
line  of  the  Medici  Prints — -more  than  ioo  of  the  best  subjects  of  Classical 
Art.  These  are  in  addition  to  our  regular  lines. 

Besides  the  above  we  are  displaying  a choice  selection  of  Italian  Col- 
ored Prints,  framed  and  unframed,  selected  by  Mrs.  Harry  Durand  of 
Yankton,  N.  Dak. 

These  are  gems  of  art. 

Yourself  and  friends  are  invited  to  see  this  display. 

A.  G.  Comings  <Sc  Son 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


You  Do  Not  Have  to  Live  in  Oberlin 

In  order  to  do  your  banking  with  us.  You  are  as  close 
as  your  nearest  mail  box.  If  it  is  inconvenient 
for  you  to  call  at  our  office 

BANK  BY  MAIL 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“ On  the  Corner  ” 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

O.  C.  McKee,  Cashier 


